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The Montreux Convention of the Straits, 1936 


Article by HARRY N. HOWARD’ 
I 


HE Montreux Convention regulating the use 

of the Turkish Straits was signed at Mon- 
treux, Switzerland, on July 20, 1936. It abro- 
gated the Lausanne convention of July 24, 1923.7 
The Lausanne convention, in general, provided 
rules for the passage of commercial vessels, and 
warships through the region of the Straits, estab- 
lished an international Commission of the Straits 
under the League of Nations, and demilitarized 
the zone. A system of security, under the League 
of Nations, was provided whereby Great Britain, 


France, Italy, and Japan were to assume special 
responsibilities to maintain freedom of the Straits 
and to defend the demilitarized region of the 


Straits in case of attack. By 1933, when hopes of 

*Mr. Howard is a member of the Division of Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, Office of Special Political 
Affairs, and has been designated as Chief of the Near 
Jastern Research Branch in the Office of Near Eastern 
and African Affairs, Department of State. 

* For the Lausanne convention see Treaty of Peace with 
Turkey, and other instruments Signed at Lausanne on July 
24, 1923, together with Agreements between Greece and 
Turkey signed on January 30, 1923 and Subsidiary Docu- 
ments forming part of the Turkish Peace Settlement (with 
map), Great Britain, Foreign Office Treaty Series No. 16 
(1923), Command Paper 1929. 
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disarmament and of collective security began to as in time of war, in the Strait of the Dardanelles, 
fade, the Turkish Government began to discuss the Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus, as pre. 
the problem of the revision of the Lausanne con- scribed in the separate Convention—regarding the 
vention, but it was not before April 10, 1936 that regime of the Straits.” 
an actual demand to that effect was presented to Article 1 of the convention states that the high 
the signatories.* The Turkish demand, coming — contracting parties recognize and affirm “the prin. 
as it did at the time of German rearmament and ciple of freedom of transit and navigation by seq 
denunciation of treaties, was well received, al- in the Straits”. Exercise of this freedom, how- 
though the Italian Government refused to be rep- ever, is to be in accordance with the regulations of 
resented at the Conference of Montreux, which the convention. Although the Montreux Conven- 
met from June 22 to July 20, 1936.4 The conven- tion is scheduled to remain in force for a period of 
tion entered into force on November 9, 1936 with 20 years, according to article 28, “the principle of 
the deposit of the necessary ratifications. freedom of transit and navigation” is to “continue 
without limit of time”. 
II 
Principles Governing the Transit and Naviga. 
The Preamble and General Principles tion of Merchant Vessels in the Straits 


Articles 2 to 7, section I, of the Montreux Con- 
vention deal with the transit and navigation of 
merchant vessels in the Straits. Merchant vessels 
are defined simply as “all vessels which are not 
covered by Section II” of the convention, which 
deals with warships. The provisions regulate pas- 
sage of the Straits in four distinct periods: 


In the preamble of the Montreux Convention? 
the signatories, Bulgaria, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Japan, Rumania, Turkey, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and Yugoslavia, declar- 
ing their resolve to replace the Straits Convention 
of Lausanne, express their desire— 


“to regulate transit and navigation in the Straits 
of the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora and the 
Bosphorus comprised under the general term 
‘Straits’ in such manner as to safeguard, within 
the framework of Turkish security and of the 
security, in the Black Sea, of the riparian States, 
the principle enshrined in article 23 of the Treaty 
of Peace signed at Lausanne on the 24th July, 
1923.” 


Time or Peace. In time of peace, merchant ves- 
sels are to enjoy complete freedom of transit and 
on navigation in the Straits, by day or night, under 
any flag and with any cargo. Other than those 
authorized by annex I to the convention,’ no taxes 
or charges are to be levied on merchant vessels 
“when passing in transit without calling at a port 
in the Straits”. To facilitate collection of taxes 
and charges, merchant vessels passing through the 


Article 23 of the Lausanne treaty recognized and Straits are to communicate to control stations 
declared “the principle of freedom of transit and at the entrance of the Straits—from either the 
of navigation, by sea and by air, in time of peace Aegean or the Black Sea—the name, nationality. 
’ Stephen Heald and J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, Documents ‘There was considerable discussion of the yarious 
on International Affairs (London, Oxford, 1987), pp. charges which could be levied (Actes de la Conférence de 
645-48. Montreux, pp. 59-68, 189-95, 220-27.) The British Delega- 
‘For the minutes of the Montreux Conference see Actes tion, together with the various Balkan delegations, took a 
de la Conférence de Montreur concernant le régime des leading part in this discussion, but the Soviet Delegation 
Détroits. 22 juin—20 juillet 1936. Compte-rendu des took no part whatsoever in it. 
séances pleniéres et de procés-verbal des débats du comité Annex I laid down a schedule of charges and taxes 
technique (Liége, Belgium, 1936), 310 pp. which could be collected in French gold franes per ton 
°*For text of convention, see Turkey no. 1 (1936), Con- of net registered tonnage as follows: (1) Sanitary Control 
vention regarding the Regime of the Straits with Corre- Stations, 0.075; (2) Lighthouses, Buoys, 0.42 (up to 800 
spondence relating thereto (Montreux, July 20, 1936). tons), 0.21 (above 800 tons); (3) Life Saving Services, 
Cmd. 5249. 0.10. No reductions in these charges could be made which 
“Italics are the author’s. Cf. articles 1 and 2 of the discriminated as to flag of vessel. These taxes and 


Lausanne convention, which covered both sea and air. charges were to apply “in respect of a return voyage 
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tonnage, destination, and last port of call. Pilot- 
age and towage remain optional. 

The problem of sanitary inspection was the 
subject of considerable discussion at the Mon- 
treux Conference.. In the end, as provided in 
article 3, all ships entering the Straits, whether 
from the Aegean or the Black Sea, were to stop at 
a sanitary station for sanitary inspection as “pre- 
scribed by Turkish law within the framework of 
international sanitary regulations”. For vessels 
which possessed a clean bill of health, or which 
presented a declaration of health indicating that 
they had no cases of plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
exanthematic typhus, or smallpox on board, or 
which had not had such cases during the previous 
seven days, or had not left an infected port “within 
less than five times twenty-four hours”, inspec- 
tion was to be carried out by day and by night, 
“with all possible speed”, and the vessels were 
not to be required to make any other stop during 
their transit. On the other hand, vessels which 
had on board cases of plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
exanthematic typhus, or smallpox, or which had 
had such cases within seven days, and vessels 
which had left an infected port within “less than 
five times twenty-four hours”, were required to 
stop at sanitary control stations at the entrance of 
the Straits, Aegean or Black Sea, to embark “such 
sanitary guards as the Turkish authorities may 
direct”. But no tax or charge was to be levied for 
this purpose and the guards were to be disem- 


i.e. from the Aegean Sea to the Black 
Nevertheless, if a 
re-entered the Straits on a return trip, after more than 
six months, it would have to pay the charges again, 
“provided no distinction is made based on the flag of the 
If on its outward trip the merchant vessel indi- 
cates it is not returning to the Straits, it is to pay half 
the charge indicated. The taxes and charges provided 
in the annex were not to be greater than necessary to 
cover the cost of maintenance of the services rendered, 
together with a reasonable reserve, and were not to be 


through the Straits’, 


Sea or vice versa. merchant vessel 


vessel’, 


increased except in accordance with the provisions for 
the revision of the convention as stipulated in article 29. 
They were payable “in gold franes or in Turkish currency 
at the rate of exchange prevailing on the date of payment”. 
Merchant ships might be required to pay taxes or charges 
for optional services like pilotage or towage, when ren- 
dered by Turkish authorities at the request of the, master 
The Turkish Government was to 
The schedule of such 
of these 


or agent of the vessel. 
publish the rate of such charges. 
charges was not to be increased in the event 
Services’ becoming obligatory. 
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barked at the sanitary control station on the de- 
parture of the ship from the Straits. 


In Time or War, Turkey Non-Bevvicerent. 
In time of war, when Turkey is not a belligerent, 
article + stipulates that merchant vessels, under 
any flag or with any cargo, are to “enjoy freedom 
of transit and navigation” subject to the provisions 
of articles 2 and 3 as in time of peace. Pilotage 
and towage remain optional as in time of peace.° 


In Time or War, Turkey Betiicerenr. In 
time of war, when Turkey is a belligerent, mer- 
chant vessels which do not belong to a country at 
war with Turkey are to “enjoy freedom of transit 
and navigation in the Straits on condition that 
they do not in any way assist the enemy.” Such 
ships, however, must enter the Straits by day, and 
their transit through the Straits is to be effected 
by a route indicated by the Turkish authorities, 
according to article 5. 


Turkey Unper Turear or War. Unlike the 
Convention of Lausanne, the Montreux Convention 
made provision for Turkish action, under article 6, 
for a situation in which Turkey considered itself 
“threatened with imminent danger of war.” 
There was considerable discussion of this situation 
at the Conference, with respect both to commercia! 
vessels and to warships. In the end it was decided 
that, if and when Turkey considered itself threat- 
ened with imminence of war, the ordinary provi- 
sions of article 2 with respect to passage in time 
of peace would continue to be applied, except that 
merchant ships must enter the Straits by day and 
that their transit of the Straits must be by a route 
indicated by the Turkish authorities. Although 
pilotage could be made obligatory, no charge 


could be levied for such services. 


8 Loc. cit. 

* There was 
during the war, the most notable case having to do with 
the passage of certain German vessels through the Straits 
in the spring of 1944. There were two types: (1) K.T. 
vessels of about 800.tons, with normal armament of 3.7- 


considerable discussion of this problem 


inch guns and machine guns; (2) E.M.S. vessels, about 
40 to 50 tons, with normal armament of one three-pounder, 
machine guns, and depth charges. The former could 
transport troops and supplies; the latter could be used 
for various purposes. See Mr. Eden's’ statement, 
Parliamentary Debates, Official Report, vol. 400, no. 90. 
Wednesday, 14th June, 1944, cols. 1986-88. 
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Principles Governing the Transit and Naviga- 
tion of Warships in the Straits 


Passage of warships into and through the 
Straits, involving as it did the security of both 
Turkey and the riparian states of the Black Sea, 
was discussed at great length at the Montreux 
Conference. In general, there were two funda- 
mentally opposed theses presented to the Confer- 
ence which had a direct bearing on the solutions 
finally attained: Great Britain wanted the Straits 
and the Black Sea to be treated as open waters, 
while the Soviet Union desired the right to send 
naval units through the Straits without granting 
the reciprocal right of non - Black Sea powers to 
send their fleets into the Black Sea. 

Articles 8 to 22, section IT, outline the provisions 
with respect to the transit and navigation of war- 
ships through the Straits. 


Categories of Warships. Article 8 provides that 
the definitions of warships and of their specifi- 
‘ations are to be as set forth in annex II of the 
convention, the wording of which is taken from 
the London Naval Treaty of March 25, 1936.” 
Warships are classified as follows for the pur- 
poses of the convention : 


Capital vessels are surface vessels of war be- 
longing to one of the two following sub-cate- 
gories: (a) surface warships, other than aircraft 
carriers, auxiliary vessels, or capital ships of sub- 
category (4) the standard displacement of which 
exceeds 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) or which 
carry a gun with a caliber exceeding 8 inches 

” For the Naval Treaty of London see Treaty Between 
His Majesty in respect of the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand and India, 
the President of the United States of America, and 
the President of the French Republic for the Limitation 
of Naval Armaments (Miscellaneous no. 1, London, 
March 25, 1936). Cmd. 5136. Reprinted in Stephen 
Heald and John W. Wheeler-Bennett, Documents on 
International Affairs (1936), pp. 616-33. As to displace- 
ment, annex 11 (A) declared that the standard 
placement of a surface vessel is its displacement “com- 
plete, fully manned, engined, and equipped ready for sea, 
including all armament and ammunition, equipment, out- 
fit, provisions and fresh water for crew, miscellaneous 
stores and implements of every description that are in- 
tended to be carried in war, but without fuel or reserve 
feed and water on board.” Standard displacement for 
submarines is similarly defined as “the surface displace- 


dis- 


ment of the vessel complete”. 
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(203 mm.) ; (¢) surface warships, other than air 
craft carriers, standard displacement of whie 
does not exceed 8,000 tons (8,128 metric tons) and 
which carry a gun with a caliber exceeding § 
inches (203 mm.). 

Aireraft carriers are surface vessels of war, 
whatever their displacement, designed or adapted 
primarily for the purpose of carrying and operat 
ing aircraft at sea. Fitting of landing-on or 
flying-off deck of war vessel, not designed or 
adapted primarily for such purpose, is no cause 
of classifying ship as aircraft carrier. Category 
of aircraft carriers is divided into sub-categories: 
(a) vessels fitted with flight deck, from which 
aircraft can take off and land; (6) vessels not 
fitted with flight deck. 

Light surface vessels ave surface vessels of war 
other than aircraft carriers, minor war vessels, or 
auxiliary vessels, the standard displacement of 
which exceeds 100 tons (102 metric tons) and does 
not exceed 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons), and 
which do not carry a gun with a caliber exceeding 
8 inches (203 mm.). Category includes: (a) ves- 
sels with gun exceeding caliber 6.1 inches (155 
mm.); (6) vessels not carrying gun exceeding 
6.1 inches and standard displacement of which 
exceeds 3,000 tons (3,048 metric tons); (@) ves- 
sels not carrying gun exceeding 6.1 inches and 
standard displacement of which does not exceed 
3,000 tons (3,048 metric tons). 

Submarines are all vessels designed to operate 
below the surface of the sea. 

Minor war vessels are surface warships the 
standard displacement of which exceeds 100 tons 
(102 metric tons) and does not exceed 2,000 tons 
(2,032 metric tons), provided they do not have 
the following characteristics: (a4) mount a gun 


with a ealiber exceeding 6.1 inches; (6) are de- 
signed or fitted to launch torpedoes; (¢) are de- 


signed for a speed greater than 20 knots. 
Auwiliary vessels are naval surface vessels the 
standard displacement of which exceeds 100 tons 
(102 metric tons), which are normally employed 
on fleet duties or as transports, but not as fighting 
ships, not specifically built as fighting ships, pro- 
vided they do not have the following characteris- 
tics: (a) mount a gun with a caliber exceeding 
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6.1 inches; (6) mount more than eight guns with 
a caliber exceeding 3 inches (76 mm.); (¢) are 
designed or fitted to launch torpedoes; (d) are (le- 
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signed for protection by armorplate ; (e) are de- 
signed for a speed greater than 28 knots; (f) are 
designed or adapted primarily for operating air- 
craft at sea; (g) mount more than two aircraft- 
launching apparatus. 

Over-age warships are so classified when the 
following number of years have passed since com- 
pletion: (4) capital ships, 26 years; (0) aircraft 
carriers, 20 years; (¢c) light surface vessels, 16 
years; (¢) submarines, 13 years. 

Article 9, which was included specifically at the 
request of the French Delegation *' to cover the 
case of French oil vessels carrying oil for the 
French fleet from the region of Batum, provided 
that naval auxiliary vessels “specifically designed 
for the carriage of fuel, liquid or non-liquid” were 
not to be subject to the provisions of article 13 re- 
garding notification of passage of the Straits. 
Neither were such vessels to be included for the 
purpose of calculating the tonnage of warships, 
which was subject to the limitations of articles 14 
and 18, on condition that they make transit singly. 
They were, however, subject to the same regula- 
tions as other warships for the remaining provi- 
sions regulating transit of the Straits. Auxiliary 
vessels, as defined in annex IT of the convention, 
however, were to be entitled to benefit by their ex- 
ceptional status provided their armament did not 
include more than two guns of a maximum caliber 
of 105 millimeters for use against floating mines, 
and more than two guns of a maximum caliber of 
7) millimeters for use against aerial targets. 

Ix Time or Peace. Light surface vessels, minor 
war vessels, and auxiliary vessels, whatever their 
flag, whether belonging to Black Sea or non - 
Black Sea powers, enjoy freedom of transit, with- 
out charge or tax, subject to the provisions of 
articles 13 to 18, which regulate the transit and 
navigation of warships in the Straits. Vessels 
of war other than light surface vessels, minor war 
vessels, and auxiliaries (art. 10) enjoy “a right 
of transit under the special conditions provided 
by articles 11 and 12”. These two articles, which 
entailed considerable discussion at the Confer- 
ence, provided (art. 11) that Black Sea powers 
could send through the Straits capital ships of a 
greater tonnage than 15,000 tons, as stipulated 
in the first paragraph of article 14, provided these 
Warships “pass through the Straits singly, escorted 
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by not more than two destroyers”. Moreover, ac- 
cording to article 12, Black Sea powers would 
have the right to send through the Straits, to re- 
join their bases, submarines constructed or pur- 
chased outside the Black Sea, provided adequate 
notice of laying down or purchase of such sub- 
marines had been given to Turkey. Likewise, 
submarines belonging to Black Sea powers were 
entitled to pass through the Straits for repairs 
outside Black Sea ports, provided detailed infor- 
mation regarding the matter were given to Tur- 
key. In any case, the submarines must travel by 
day, on the surface, and pass through the Straits 
singly. 
General Rules for Transit and Navigation in the 
Straits. (a) Notification. According to article 
13, transit of warships through the Straits is to 
be preceded by notification to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment through diplomatic channels, the nor- 
mal period being 8 days, although it was desirable 
that it be 15 days in the case of non - Black Sea 
powers.” The notification is to specify destina- 
tion, name, type, and number of ships, and date 
of entry for outward passage and if necessary for 
the return journey through the Straits. Any 
change of date is subject to three days’ notice. 
Entry into the Straits for the outward passage is 
to take place within a period of five days from 
the date given in the original notification. After 
the expiry of the period, the new notification is 
to be given under the same conditions as provided 
for the original notification. When effecting tran- 
sit of the Straits, the commander of the force, 
without stopping, is to communicate the exact 
composition of the force under his command to 
the signal station at the entrance to the Darda- 
nelles or the Bosphorus, as the case might be. 

(b) Maximum tonnage. The maximum ton- 
nage of all foreign naval forces in transit through 
the Straits, according to the prevailing rule, is not 


" Actes de la Conférence de Montreux, pp. 269-71. 

“The original Turkish project provided for a notifica- 
tion of month paragraph (a)). The 
British objected to such a long period and suggested a 
period of 15 days. The Soviet Delegation offered an 
amendment to the British project providing a 15 day 
notification for non-riverain powers of the Black Sea, 
but only a three day notification for Black Sea powers. 
(1bid., pp. 68-77, 285-87, 287- 


one (article 6, 


Hence the compromise. 
95.) 
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to exceed 15,000 tons (art. 14).% There are two 
exceptions to this rule: In the first place, as pro- 
vided in article 11, Black Sea powers have the 
right to send through the Straits capital ships of a 
tonnage greater than 15,000 tons, provided they 
pass through singly escorted by not more than two 
destroyers: in the second place, at the request of 
the Japanese Delegation, it was stipulated in annex 
IIT of the convention that three over-age Japanese 
training vessels, the Asama (1896, 9.240 tons), the 
Yakumo (1898, 9.010 tons), and the Jirate (1898. 
9,180 tons), two units at a time, should be allowed 
to visit in the Straits. The two units would be 
arbitrarily classified as the equivalent of 15,000 
tons. In any case, however, and as a general rule, 
forces in transit are not to comprise more than 
nine vessels. Nevertheless, warships which ac- 
cording to article 17 are paying a courtesy visit to 
a port in the Straits are not to be included in the 
tonnage limitation. Neither are warships which 
have been damaged in passing through the Straits, 
but such vessels, while being repaired, are subject 
to any special provisions relating to their security 
laid down by the Turkish Government. 

(c) Use of aircraft. 
are warships to be allowed to make use of any 


Under no circumstances 


aircraft which they may be carrying, while in 
transit through the Straits (art. 15). 

“The original Turkish project suggested a limitation of 
14,000 tons, as one half the tonnage of the Turkish fleet. 
The British desired a limitation of 16,000 tons to permit 
passage of two light cruisers with six-inch guns. (Jbid.., 
pp. 200-05.) Mr. Litvinov, head of the Soviet Delegation, 
declared on July 7, 1936: “The object of this amendment is 
the following: if we limit passage of the Straits to 15,000 
tons, it will be impossible for us to send greater units 
through the Straits from one port to another, and I shall 
be obliged to make an exception in this regard. 
not divide units; one must even send them at a single time 
and even, in case of need, with an escort (Tbid., 
p. 76). When on July 7 the Turkish Delegation brought 
forth an amendment covering the Soviet desire for greater 
tonnage for Black Sea powers, Lord Stanley, the British 
Delegate, declared: “If this clause is to give reciprocity 
and if the nonriverain Powers of the Black Sea are to 
have the same advantage, we are prepared to accept the 
amendment immediately because it 


One can- 


represents a step 


toward complete freedom of the seas; but if this advantage 
is only to be accorded to the riverain Powers of the Black 
Sea, that would go entirely against the principle of reci- 
procity which we have had always in view, and in this 
case we should be obliged to reserve our judgment on this 
” (ipid... p: TB). 


subject. 
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(d) Period of transit. According to article 16 


except in the event of damage or peril of the seg ¢ 


warships are not to remain longer than necessary 
for transit through the Straits. 

Provision for courtesy 
visits is made in article 17, which stipulates that 
nothing in the convention is to prevent a naval 
force of any tonnage or composition from paying 


(ce) Courtesy visits, 


a courtesy visit of limited duration to a port in 
the Straits at the invitation of the Turkish Goy- 
This force must, however, leave the 
(1) the 
force is composed of light surface vessels, minor 


ernment. 
Straits by its route of entrance, unless: 


war vessels, and auxiliary vessels, whether belong- 
ing toa Black Sea or a non - Black Sea power, in 
time of peace; (2) the force is composed of not 
more than nine vessels or of over-age Japanese ves- 
sels as specified in annex IIT, or has suffered dam- 
age in passage through the Straits; or (3) the force 
falls within the limitations of tonnage which non- 
Black Sea powers may have in the Black Sea, as 
provided in article 18, which stipulates a general 
limitation of 30,000 tons global tonnage, or, under 
certain conditions, a maximum of 45,000 tons, 
single powers being limited to two thirds of the 
aggregate. 

(f) Sanitary regulations. According to article 
22, warships with plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
exanthematic typhus, or smallpox, or which have 
had cases within seven days, or have left an i- 
fected port “within less than five times twenty- 
four hours” must pass through the Straits in 
quarantine and apply prophylactic measures in 
War- 


ships, in other words, are not required to pass a 


order to prevent infection of the Straits. 


Turkish sanitary inspection, but are to take their 
own necessary measures. 

In Time or War, Turkey Non-BE.vicErent. 
In time of war, Turkey being non-belligerent,” 


14 This was the original article 7 of the Turkish project 
and article 16 of the amended British draft. The Soviet 
Delegation suggested the use of the term non-belligerent 
instead of neutral. The Soviet Delegation, on June 29, 
offered an amendment to this article (art. 7 of the Turk- 
ish project is equivalent to art. 19 of the convention for 
this purpose), as follows: 

“In time of war, none of the riverain States of the 
Black Sea being belligerent, warships and naval auxiliaries 
will enjoy free passage in the Straits under the condi- 
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warships are to enjoy freedom of transit and navi- 
gation in the Straits under the conditions pro- 
vided in articles 10 to 18, as in peace (art. 19). 

Nevertheless, belligerent warships are not to 
pass the Straits, except under two conditions. 
Since in the first place nothing in the Montreux 
Convention was to prejudice the rights and obliga- 
tions of Turkey or of the other signatories who 
were members of the League of Nations arising 
from the Covenant of the League of Nations, it 
was presumed that warships might pass through 
the Straits, acting in accordance with collective- 
security provisions of the Covenant. In the sec- 
ond place, warships might pass through the 
Straits “in cases of assistance rendered to a State 
victim of aggression in virtue of a treaty of mutual 
assistance binding Turkey, concluded within the 
framework of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, and registered and published in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 18 of the Cove- 
nant.””! 

In either of these two cases, however, the limita- 
tions on passage of warships as stipulated in arti- 


cles 10 to 18 are not to be applicable. Nevertheless, 
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regardless of the prohibitions limiting passage of 
warships to situations in which they were to oper- 
ate under the League of Nations or under mutual- 
assistance pacts under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, whether of Black Sea or non - Black 
Sea powers, separated from their bases, warships 
were to be allowed to return thereto.’® Belligerent 
warships are not to exercise the right of visit and 
search, or any other act of war, while in the Straits. 

In Time or War, Turkey Bevuicerentr. <Ac- 
cording to article 20, in time of war, when Turkey 
is a belligerent, the provisions for the passage of 
warships through the Straits (arts. 10 to 18) do 
not apply, the passage of warships being “left 
entirely to the discretion of the Turkish Govern- 
ment”. 

Turkey Unpber Trreatr or War. Under threat 
of imminent danger of war, Turkey is to have the 
right “to apply the provisions of Article 20” of the 
convention. In other words, Turkey has the same 
rights under imminent danger of war as Turkey 
would have as a belligerent in war, passage of war- 
ships being “left entirely to the discretion of the 
Turkish Government”. Nevertheless, warships 





tions provided in the preceding articles of the present 
section. 

“When a riverain State of the Black Sea other than 
Turkey is a belligerent, passage through the Straits to- 
ward the Black Sea will be forbidden to all warships of 
non-riverain Powers. 

“The disposition of the present article may not neverthe- 
less bear any prejudice to the passage of warships in 
execution of obligations of assistance arising from the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and of agreements 
concluded within the framework of 
to the passage across the Straits of warships of the 


this Covenant, or 
State to which this assistance is due.” 
*® Discussion of this provision was vehement. It was 
discussed especially on July 9 in the plenary session of 
the Conference, then appearing as article 23 of the British 
draft. The British draft merely provided for recognition 
of rights and obligations arising from the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, but the British did not want to go 
to the extent of recognizing regional pacts or agreements 
under the Covenant, such as the Balkan pact. Titulescu, 
of Rumania, accused the British of pursuing one policy 
at Geneva and quite another at Montreux and demanded 
an explanation. 

A Soviet amendment to article 23 of the British draft 
covers the principles in article 19 of the convention : 


“The dispositions of the present convention do not in- 
fringe the rights and obligations arising from the Cove- 
hant of the League of Nations, for the High Contracting 
713040—_46———_-2 





Parties, members of the League, or restrict in any manner 
its [the League’s] mission of safeguarding effectively the 
security of nations, it being understood that the effect 
of the said dispositions and notably of those of articles 5 
and 9 to 16 will not be to limit in any way the eventual 
operation of the measures provided by the Covenant in 
regard to an aggressor State nor bar passage of the Straits 
to warships in execution of obligations of assistance as- 
sumed or capable of being assumed in the future by such 
signatory states of the present convention within the terms 
of supplementary accords to the Covenant, as well as the 
passage of ships of a state to which this assistance is due.” 
(Ibid., p. 109.) 


Mr. Litvinov, who introduced this amendment on July 
9, said that he meant to make a distinction between an 
aggressor and a victim of aggression, and declared : 


“There already exist different regional or bi- 
lateral, resting on the Covenant of the League of Nations 
or concluded within the framework of this institutior 
and we desire to safeguard the rights of the parties to 
these pacts.” (Jbid., p. 110.) 

* The Soviet Delegation was much concerned, naturally, 
with the right of warships to return to their bases. 

“The Soviet Delegation was much interested in this 
article, the final article 21 of the Montreux Convention 
and article 18 of the British draft. It offered an amend- 
ment to the first paragraph as follows: 


pacts, 


“Nevertheless warships and naval auxiliaries which, 
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which have passed through the Straits before the 
Turkish Government has made use of its discre- 
tionary powers may return to their bases. Accord- 
ing to article 21, however, Turkey may “deny this 
right to vessels of war belonging to the State 
whose attitude has given rise to the application of 
the present article”. If the Turkish Government 
makes use of these powers, however, it is provided 
in the article that it should notify both the high 
contracting parties of the Convention and the Sec- 
retary General of the League of Nations. If the 
Council of the League of Nations, by a two-thirds 
majority, decided that the measures taken by Tur- 
key were not justified, and if this opinion was 
shared by a majority of the high contracting par- 
ties, the Turkish Government agreed “to discon- 
tinue the measures in question” as to the passage 
of warships, and also to discontinue any measures 
which may have been undertaken, in accordance 
with the provisions of article 6, which apply to 
the passage of merchant vessels. 


after having passed through the Straits prior to the use 
by Turkey of the right conferred on it by the preceding 
paragraph, find themselves separated from their home 
ports, will be authorized to return to the said ports. It 
is however understood that Turkey cannot make benefit 
from this right the ships of the State whose attitude has 
motivated the application of the present article.” 


The Rumanian Delegation offered an amendment which 
was less restrictive: 


“In case Turkey should consider itself menaced by a 
danger of imminent war it would have the right to apply 
the dispositions of Article 17 in regard to warships and 
naval auxiliaries belonging to the State whose attitude 
constituted for it such a menace.” 


The Turkish Delegation could not accept the Rumanian 
draft, since it would be difficult for Turkey to assure navi- 
gation of warships in all security if the Straits were put 
in a state of defense (Actes de la Conférence de Montreur, 
pp. 242-49). Mr. Litvinov declared (p. 101) : 


“T plead not only in favor of the Black Sea States when 
I demand that ships be authorized to return to their base. 
I speak for the generality of States, for all navies in the 
Black Sea at a given moment, and I propose that they 
be permitted to return to their base outside the Black Sea.” 

* When this provision was discussed at the session of 
July 9, Mr. Paul-Boncour, of France, suggested that some 
provisions for flights should be made between the Black 
and Mediterranean seas, but Dr. Aras indicated that “the 
subject of our discussion is the zone of the Straits’, not 
the rest of Turkey (ibid., pp. 98-107). 

” Thid., pp. 33-34. 

* Italics are the author's. 
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Principles Governing the Passage of Aircraft 


Article 23, section IIT, covers the passage of air. 
craft in the region of the Straits, a matter which 
brought forth considerable discussion at the Con- 
ference of Montreux, not only as to flights over the 
Straits but also as to the sovereign rights of Turkey 
to regulate such flights..* In order to assure pas- 
sage of civil aircraft through the region of the 
Straits, it was provided that the Turkish Govern- 
ment should indicate available air routes outside 
“the forbidden zones which may be established in 
the Straits”. Civil aircraft could use these routes 
provided that they gave the Turkish Government 
a notification of three days for occasional flights. 
and for flights on regular services a general notifi- 
cation as to the days of passage. Despite the re- 
militarization of the region of the Straits, the 
Turkish Government was to furnish the necessary 
facilities for safe passage of civil aircraft “author- 
ized under the air regulations in force in Turkey to 
fly across Turkish territory between Europe and 
Asia”. The route to be followed by aircraft over 
the zone of the Straits was to be indicated from 
time to time. 


Rights of Warships in the Black Sea 


The problem of the right of warships to pass 
through the Straits into the Black Sea was one of 
the most significant of all the issues discussed at 
the Conference of Montreux. The British Dele- 
gation, as a general principle, took the position 
that the Black Sea should be considered as any 
other, to which access was relatively free. The 
Soviet Delegation contested this thesis from the 
very beginning. Mr. Litvinov pointed out on 
June 23, the second day of the Conference:”* 


“We all know that these Straits—in particular 
the Straits of the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorus—have a special character and that they are 
not comparable with certain international canals 
and other Straits, in this, that they do not lead 
anywhere else than into the Black Sea, which is a 
closed Sea; they cannot be utilized for transit 
to a destination of other countries. It is in taking 
into consideration these circumstances that nu- 
merous European statesmen, including, for ex- 
ample, Lord Palmerston, the Duke of Wellington. 
pronounced themselves on numerous occasions 
in favor of the closure of the Straits. 
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“Closure of these Straits is of very great im- 
portance for the security, not only of Turkey, but 
of all the States of the Black Sea. Doubtless the 
best way to guarantee the security would be to 
close completely the Straits to warships of non- 
riverain States. Nevertheless, my Government 
does not insist on this closure and is ready to sup- 
port the Turkish proposition tending to keep the 
Straits open for certain ends and under certain 
limitations to the ships of all nations, with full 
freedom of passage by the Straits for commercial 
vessels.” 

The next day, on June 24,% Mr. Litvinov fur- 
ther defined the Soviet attitude : 


“T wish to emphasize that we cannot neglect the 
fact that there exists no other sea which is in the 
same geographical situation as the Black Sea. If 
the Mediterranean Sea or the Baltic Sea were in 
the same geographical situation as the Black Sea, 
I should not oppose equality of rights between the 
Black Sea States and those of the rest of the 
world; but such is not the case. The Mediter- 
ranean is not a closed sea, you can penetrate it 
through its two extremities and that is also the 
case for the other seas. If, to the contrary, you 
wish to penetrate the Black Sea, it is for a definite 
end. This may be either to pay a visit or to offer 
your assistance to a State in difficulty, in applica- 
tion of a decision of the League of Nations. For 
my part, I cannot imagine another legitimate aim 
for which foreign vessels would enter into the 
Black Sea. The situation is entirely different 
When it is a question of seas which have to be 
crossed to reach farther regions. . . .” 

The essential discussion of the rights of war- 
ships to pass into the Black Sea, however, came 
in the discussion of article 6 of the original Turk- 
ish draft project for a regime of the Straits, and 
of article 15 of the British draft. The Turkish 
draft provided that the global tonnage of non- 
riverain powers in the Black Sea could not exceed 
28,000 tons, and that warships of non-riverain 
powers must leave after a maximum period of 15 
days. The amended British draft of July 6, arti- 
cle 15, provided that the global tonnage of non- 
riverain Black Sea powers in the Black Sea should 
be limited to 30,000 tons. Nevertheless, it was 
stipulated that if, “at a given moment”, the ton- 








nage in the Black Sea “of the strongest fleet of 
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a Riverain Power exceeds by more than ten percent 
the tonnage of the fleet of the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics in the Black Sea . . . the 
global tonnagé of 30,000 tons . . . will be in- 
creased by a quantity equal to this excess to a 
maximum of 45,000 tons.” The tonnage which 
any one of the non-riverain powers could send 
into the Black Sea would be limited to three 
fourths of the global tonnage, i.e. 22,500 or 33,750 
tons. However, if one of the non-riverain powers 
desired to send a naval force into the Black Sea 
for “humanitarian purposes”, the global tonnage 
might be increased by 15,000 tons. Except for 
humanitarian visits, the visit of a naval force of 
a non-riverain power was not to exceed one 
month.” 

The British draft was discussed at great length 
on July 7, and the final article 18 was not com- 
pleted before the very close of the Conference. 
Mr. Litvinov proposed—* 


“that the increase [in tonnage from 30,000 tons for 
non-riverain Powers] begin only after the Black 
Sea fleet shall have been increased by 30% in place 
of 10%. 
to one half the oPbal tonnage, that is to say to 
15,000 tons. I shall not oppose that any other aims 
be provided for the entrance of warships into the 
Black Sea on condition that this does not increase 
the tonnage . . . I shall not insist on the designa- 
tion of particular categories, but I shall propose to 
stipulate that these ships must be light surface 
ships. Finally, the duration of the visit of these 
ships in the Black Sea must be fixed at fifteen days 


The tonnage of each state must be limited 


in place of a month.” 


Lord Stanley did not see how he could accept the 
Soviet proposition, for “an increase of 10% would 
be equivalent to a cruiser, and it seems to us that 
if a cruiser is added to the fleet of the Black Sea, 





71 Thid., p. 44. 

= Tbid., annex II, pp. 287-95. 

* Tbid., pp. 77-89, for entire discussion of the day. 
When the British Delegation persisted in assimilating the 
Black Sea to all other seas, Mr. Litvinov declared : 


“If we admit that there is no difference between the 
riverain countries of the Black Sea and the others, we 
shall not arrive at any agreement on this point of any 
other, for it is a question of a difference which must be 


recognized by all.” 








Nh 


it is only just to admit that the ships of non- 
riverain Powers of the Black Sea should have an 
equivalent increase.” Neither did he approve of 
the principle of one-half the global tonnage for 
an individual power, but would accept a propor- 
tion of two thirds, which Mr.. Litvinov accepted 
on the proposal of Dr. Aras, the Turkish Foreign 
Minister. Twenty-one days was accepted as the 
period of sojourn for non-riverain fleets in the 
Black Sea. Litvinov doubted the utility and the 
purpose of humanitarian visits in the Black Sea, 
since there had been no necessity of it since 1923, 
and if the British figure of 15,000 tons for this 
purpose were accepted “we might find ourselves 
in the Black Sea in the presence of naval forces 
superior to our own.” Mr. Litvinov, who doubted 
the use of the Danube stationnaires, also felt that 
these ships should be included in the global figure 
of 30,000 tons. 

The problem was discussed in the Technical 
Committee on July 11,% with Mr. Miller, the Soviet 
representative, offering an amendment to para- 
graph (d) of article 15 of the British draft, which 
dealt with humanitarian visits, as follows: 


“Nevertheless, if in exceptional cases such as an 
earthquake or other calamity caused by elements 
of nature, one of the non-riverain Powers of the 
Black Sea desires to send into this sea, for humani- 
tarian purposes, one of its light surface warships 
and if, at the same time, the global tonnage pro- 
vided by paragraph a) of the present article is 
entirely utilized by other non-riverain Powers, the 
entrance of the said ship may take place with the 
consent of all the riverain States of the Black Sea, 
on the condition that any later entrance of naval 
force of non-riverain Powers will be effected only 
within the limit of the global tonnage provided in 
paragraph a) of the present article.” 

This amendment was supported by Mr. Menemenc- 
ioglu, of the Turkish Delegation. The discussion 
then went on to the problem of notification, and it 
was Mr. Neicoff, of Bulgaria, who provided the 
In 


the afternoon, the Technical Committee again dis- 


compromise which went into the final draft. 


cussed drafts of article 15, which became the basis 
for article 18 of the convention.” 


* Actes de la Conférence de Montreuz, p. 242. 
* Ibid., pp. 141-53, 249-56. 
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Article 18, which governs the rights of non§tonnag 
riverain powers to send their warships into thd 45.000 


Black Sea, provides that the aggregate tonnage o 
non-Black Sea powers in the Black Sea may no 
exceed 30,000 tons in time of peace. Nevertheless 
if at any time the tonnage of the strongest fleet i 
the Black Sea—the Soviet fleet—exceeds by a 
least 10,000 tons the tonnage of that fleet (the 
Soviet fleet) at the date of the signature of th 
Montreux Convention (July 20, 1936), the aggre. 
gate tonnage of non-Black Sea powers in the 
Black Sea may be increased to a maximum of 
45,000 tons. For this purpose, Black Sea powers, 
according to annex IV, were to report their Black 
Sea naval tonnage to the Turkish Government on 
January 1 and July 1 of each year, which in tum 
was to transmit this information to the signatories 
of the convention and to the Secretary General of 
the League of Nations. 

The tonnage which any one non-Black Sea power 
may have in the Black Sea in time of peace may 
not exceed two thirds of the aggregate tonnage, or 
20,000 tons. Nevertheless, if at any time the 
strongest fleet in the Black Sea—the Soviet fleet— 
exceeds by at least 10,000 tons its tonnage at the 
date of the signature of the Montreux Convention, 
the tonnage of the individual non-Black Sea power 
may be increased to 30,000 tons. 

According to paragraph (d) of article 18, for 
humanitarian purposes, one or more non-Black Sea 
powers may send into the Black Sea naval forces 
not to exceed 8,000 tons altogether without the 
15-day notice stipulated in article 13, provided an 
authorization is obtained from the Turkish Gov- 
ernment in the following circumstances: (1) the 
tonnage limitations of the aggregate total of non- 
Black Sea forces do not exceed either 30,000 or 
45,000 tons, as stipulated in the premises, and will 
not be exceeded by the dispatch of new naval 
forces; (2) if the tonnage has already been reached 
and would be exceeded, the Turkish Government 
is to notify the Black Sea powers of the request, 
and if no objection is forthcoming within 24 hours 
of the notification the Turkish Government, within 
24 hours at the latest, will inform the interested 
powers of the reply it has decided to make to their 
request. 

Any further entry into the Black Sea of the 
naval forces of non-Black Sea powers is to be 
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tonnage as provided in article 18, i.e. 30,000 to 
45,000 tons. 

Whatever the purpose of their visit, the war- 
ships of non-Black Sea powers are not to remain 
in the Black Sea longer than 21 days. 


General Provisions 


Articles 24 and 25 stipulate certain general 
provisions not contained in other parts of the 
convention. Under article 24, for example, the 
functions of the International Commission of 
the Straits, established by the Lausanne Conven- 
tion of 1923, are transferred to the Turkish 
Government.”” 

The Turkish Government was to collect statis- 
ties and information concerning the following: 


1. Passage through the Straits of the capital 
ships of Black Sea powers (Art. 11).*7 

2. Passage through the Straits of the submarines 
belonging to Black Sea powers (Art. 12). 

3. Passage of all foreign warships through the 
Straits (Art. 14). 

4. Tonnage of warships in the Black Sea of 
Black Sea and non - Black Sea powers (Art. 18). 


The Turkish Government was also to supervise 
the execution of all the provisions of the conven- 
tion relating to the passage of warships through 
the Straits. As soon as it was notified of the in- 
tended passage through the Straits of foreign 
warships, the Turkish Government was to inform 
the representatives of the high contracting parties 
of their composition, tonnage, date of entry, and 
the date of their return, if necessary. The Turk- 
ish Government was also to make an annual re- 
port to the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations and to the high contracting parties of the 
Montreux Convention giving the details of the 
movement of foreign warships through the 
Straits, and all information useful to commerce 
and navigation, by sea and air, for which the 
convention makes provision. 

Article 25, which referred to the League of Na- 
tions, is of especial importance, for it provides: 


“Nothing in the present Convention shall preju- 
dice the rights and obligations of Turkey, or of 
any of the other High Contracting Parties mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, arising out of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations.” 
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This article, as has already been indicated, was 
cliscussed at length in the Conference and should 
be read as an essential part of article 19, which has 
to do with the passage of warships through the 
Straits under the provisions of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and under the terms of a 
mutual-assistance pact, registered with the League 
of Nations, to which Turkey was a party. 


Final Provisions 


Ratirication. Article 26 provided for ratifica- 
tion of the Montreux Convention “as soon as possi- 
ble”, the ratifications to be deposited in the archives 
of the French Republic. The Japanese Govern- 
ment was allowed to inform the French Govern- 
ment through diplomatic channels that the ratifi- 
cation had been given. 


Accession. According to article 27 the Mon- 
treux Convention was open to accession by any 
power signatory to the Treaty of Lausanne of 
1923.°° Accessions entered into force from the date 
of notification to the French Government. 


Duration AND Revision. The Montreux Con- 
vention, according to article 28, is to remain in 
force for a period of 20 years from the date of its 
entry into force.*® Nevertheless, “the principle of 
freedom of transit and navigation affirmed in Arti- 
cle 1” is to “continue without limit of time”. If, 
two years prior to the expiry of the convention, no 
signatory gives notice of denunciation to the 
French Government, the convention is to remain in 
force until two years after such notice shall have 


* The British Delegation, in particular, desired to keep 
an international commission, if only for the collection of 
statistical and other information. The Turkish Govern- 
ment, however, rejected the British suggestion. Dr. Aras 
declared on July 9: “Our proposition of suppression of the 
international firm.” Jbid., p. 
106. 

7 On July 16, Mr. Litvinov objected to this principle, 
declaring: “We are not informed of the passage of ships 
through the Suez Canal, the Kiel Canal and other navi- 
gable ways. Why must an exception be made for the 
Straits? Why which appear 
I wish to suppress the fourth paragraph [from art. 21 
of the revised British draft].” Jbid., p. 155. 

* Italy finally adhered to the convention, after refusing 
to be represented at the Conference, on May 2, 1938. 

“The British draft called for a period of 15 years, as 
the Turkish draft. 


commission is absolutely 


these statistics useless ? 


also The problem of revision was 


closely linked with that of duration. 
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been given. All such notices are to be communi- 
cated by the French Government to the signatories. 
In the event of denunciation, the signatories agreed 
to be represented at a conference for the purpose of 
concluding a new Convention of the Straits. 

At the expiry of each five-year period from the 
date of the entry into force (Nov. 9, 1936) of the 
convention, according to article 29, each of the 
signatories is entitled to initiate proposals for 
amendment of the convention. To be valid, how- 
ever, any request for revision formulated by any 


* There was serious discussion of the problem of revi- 
sion. The original Turkish draft, like the British draft, 
had proposed a simple method of amendment. Mr. Rendel, 
of the British Delegation, declared on July 16: 


“T should like to note a point which is really important. 
When the present convention was the object of our first 
discussions, there were two questions of tonnage on which 
we expected to limit ourselves in the greatest difficulties. 
One was the ceiling of 45,000 tons for the non-rivgrain 
Powers of the Black Sea whose global tonnage in the said 
sea must not exceed 45,000 tons. We have had the greatest 
difficulty in accepting this rigid limitation which takes 
no account of the increase which another fleet might have 
and we have given our consent only on condition that the 
five year revision be in reality not subordinated to the 
veto of a Power which, for one reason or another, would 
be opposed to revision. (Italics are the author’s.) 

“The other figure of tonnage on the subject of which we 
have equally experienced the greatest difficulties was the 
rigid limit of 15,000 tons for naval forces passing through 
the Straits and our original project was conceived in such 
a way that if the Turkish fleet were increased, our figure 
of 15,000 tons was to be increased equally up to one-half 
of the Turkish fleet. We have ceded on this point also and 
we have accepted the rigid limitation of 15,000 tons, for 
we thought that the five year revision would be a reality.” 
(Italics are the author's.) (Actes de la Conférence de 
Montreux, pp. 153-67.) 

* Tbid.; pp. 181-82. 

“Italics are the author's. 
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one of the signatories must be supported, in the 
‘ase Of articles 14 to 18, dealing with the passage 
of warships through the Straits, by one other 
signatory. Inthe case of modification of any other 
article, two signatories must support the request 
for revision.” Any request must be notified to all 
the signatories of the convention three months 
prior to the expiry of the current five-year period 
and must contain the details of the proposed 
amendments, together with the supporting reasons, 
If it proves impossible to agree through the regu- 
lar diplomatic channels, the signatories agree to 
hold a conference for revision of the convention, 
Such a conference may reach decisions only by 
unanimous vote, however, except as regards arti- 
cles 14 to 18, which deal with the passage of war- 
ships through the Straits, for which a_three- 
fourths majority, including Black Sea powers and 
Turkey, must be obtained. 


III 


The Montreux Convention was finally signed on 
July 20, 1936. The Conference ended in a spirit 
of good feeling and with a recognition that a 
sound compromise between conflicting views had 
been reached. The Soviet attitude toward the 
Montreux Convention was expressed at the clos- 
ing session by Mr. Litvinov, who acknowledged 
the accomplishments of the Conference: *' 


“The Conference has recognized, although in an 
insufficient way, the special rights of the riverain 
states of the Black Sea in the Black Sea*® in con- 
nection with the passage of the Straits, as well as 
the special geographical situation of the Black Sea 
in which the general conceptions of the absolute 
freedom of the seas could not be entirely applied.” 
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Two ILO Industrial Committees 
Meet in U.S. 


Article by MURRAY ROSS’ 


NITIAL MEETINGS of two of the newly formed 
| world industrial committees of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization were held in the in- 
dustrial heart of the United States during this 
spring. The ILO Iron and Steel Committee met in 
Cleveland, Ohio, from April 23 to 29, 1946, and the 
Metal Trades Committee convened in Toledo, 
Ohio, from May 2 to 11, 1946. The iron a’nd steel 
sessions were attended by representatives of gov- 
ernments, as well as of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations from 11 of the 14 leading steel-pro- 
ducing countries of the world which comprise the 
committee, including Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
China, France, India, Luxembourg, Sweden, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, and 
United States. At the metal-trades conference, 
tri-partite delegations were present from 13 of 
the 14 countries constituting the committee, in- 
cluding Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, India, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, and 
United States. In the course of their prolonged 
deliberations, each of the industrial committees 
examined thoroughly various social and economic 
aspects in their respective fields and adopted a 
number of resolutions seeking the improvement 
of international labor standards in the world iron 
and steel and metal-trades industries. The major 
decisions of both committees sought the achieve- 
ment of high and sustained levels of employment, 
the formulation of sound industrial-relations 
principles, and the adherence to an international 
minimum code of safety practices. 


Iron and Steel Committee 


The sessions of the Iron and Steel Committee 
were held under the chairmanship of Nathan 
Feinsinger of the University of Wisconsin law 
school, U. S. Government representative on the 
Governing Body of the ILO and former member 
The employers’ and 


of the War Labor Board. 


workers’ groups of the Governing Body were repre- 
sented by H. W. MacDonnell of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association and Gunnar Anders- 
son, President of the Swedish Confederation of 
Trade Unions, respectively. The U.S. Govern- 
ment was represented by Harry M. Douty, Direc- 
tor of Labor Economics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, and Arthur Wubnig, economist in the Office 
of World Trade Policy, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Murray Ross, Assistant Chief of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization Branch, Division 
of International Labor, Social, and Health Affairs, 
Department of State, acted as adviser to the Gov- 
ernment delegates. John A. Stephens, vice presi- 
dent of the U.S. Steel Corporation, and Charles H. 
Murray, assistant to the president of American 
Rolling Mills, represented United States em- 
ployers. J. S. Voss, director of public relations 
of the Republic Steel Corporation, acted as substi- 
tute employer member, and Grover C. Brown, 
secretary of the Industrial Relations Committee 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute, served 
as an adviser to the employer members of the Com- 
mittee. Clinton S. Golden, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
and David J. McDonald, secretary-treasurer of the 
same union, represented United States workers. 
In accordance with the procedures earlier estab- 
lished by the Governing Body of the ILO and 
followed at the meetings of the Inland Transport 
Committee and Coal Mining Committee meetings 
in London, England, in December 1945, the Con- 
ference used the two detailed reports of the Inter- 
national Labor Office as a frame of reference for 
its preliminary discussions. Delegates from the 
various countries stressed the chief social and 
economic problems facing their respective iron 
and steel industries and emphasized what they 


1Mr. Ross is Assistant Chief, ILO Branch, Division 
of International Labor, Social, and Health Affairs, Office of 
International Trade Policy, Department of State. 
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regarded as the essential reforms for the pursuit 
of sound social and economic policies. On the 
basis of this exchange of views, the Conference 
voted to establish three subcommittees to deal with 
the subjects of full employment, industrial rela- 
tions, and safety. 

The diverse aspects of the problem of achieving 
full employment in the several countries or group 
of countries represented became quite apparent 1n 
the early stages of the work of the full-employ- 
ment subcommittee. Representatives from the 
liberated western European countries, especially 
from Belgium, France, and Luxembourg, were ex- 
clusively preoccupied with the immediate task of 
restoring production to capacity in their iron and 
steel industries. The attainment of this goal they 
predicated almost entirely upon their success in 
securing an increased share of the output of the 
rich Ruhr coal mines. Delegates from industrially 
underdeveloped areas, especially from China and 
India, regarded the problem of achieving full em- 
ployment primarily in terms of appropriate meas- 
ures aimed at their increased industrialization. On 
the other hand, representatives from the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and other countries 
which achieved a high degree of industrial activity 
and capacity utilization during the war viewed the 
problem as one of forestalling, so far as practi- 
cable, fluctuations in iron and steel employment 
owing to characteristics inherent within the in- 
dustry, and of maintaining high levels of employ- 
ment in the economy as a whole during the process 
of reconversion from war to peacetime production. 

In an effort to accommodate the expressed needs 
of the various countries present, the Full Employ- 
ment Subcommittee recommended and the Con- 
ference adopted several relevant proposals. One 
resolution, introduced by the workers’ group, em- 
phasized the necessity of achieving a high and 
sustained level of employment in all industries. 
Because of the interdependence and interrelation- 
ship of modern economic society, the Committee 
recognized that the achievement of this objective 
by the world iron and steel industries was depend- 
ent upon a high and sustained level of employment 


in industry generally. The resolution also ex- 


pressed the willingness of the Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee to cooperate with the ILO and with the 
governments of the various countries in obtaining 
full factual information as a basis for the formula- 
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tion of constructive plans and programs designed 
to bring about full and regular employment in the 
iron and steel industry, as far as is possible within 
the limitations under which the industry must op- 
erate. Only the Australian workers’ delegates 
voted against this resolution as being grossly 
inadequate. 

Three resolutions, also originating with the 
workers’ group and seeking to regularize employ- 
ment within the iron and steel industries, were 
adopted by the Conference, after a spirited debate 
and considerable modification to meet objections 
from the employers’ group. The first related to 
guaranteed wage and employment plans and in- 
vited the International Labor Office to make 
available the results of studies now in progress in 
the United States under the auspices of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion and to 
conduct similar inquiries into the methods and 
results of such annual and other wage schemes 
as may have been introduced in other countries. 
Another resolution suggested that the ILO invite 
steel producers and large consumers of steel to 
cooperate in an inquiry into their purchasing 
policies and practices, with the aim of ascertaining 
to what extent, if any, their behavior tends to 
influence fluctuations in operations and employ- 
ment, and what revisions in such policies would 
contribute toward the regularization of employ- 
ment in the iron and steel industry. The third 
resolution related to technological innovations and 
invited the ILO to study the practices pursued 
in regard to the introduction of technological im- 
provements in the iron and steel industry and 
their immediate as well as long-range impact upon 
employment, with special reference to the train- 
ing and absorption of displaced workers into 
other work, having regard to the rate of labor 
turn-over and wastage. 

Careful consideration was given by the Con- 
ference to the resolution on full employment in 
industrially underdeveloped countries, which was 
introduced by the Indian Government member. 
As finally adopted, it pointed out that “economic 
and industrial unbalance in one part of the world 
is a menace to peace;” that in order to “provide 
lasting conditions of full employment it is neces- 
sary to raise the standards of living in industrially 
underdeveloped countries ;” and that “the presence 
of a large body of cheap, abundant and under- 
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employed labor in some parts of the world is a 
danger that can be converted to prospective benefit 
by raising the economic and industrial potential of 
such areas”. 

On the basis of these observations, the resolution 
suggests that the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations be invited to make known to 
the competent international specialized agencies 
the advisability of their considering favorably 
financial, technical, and other appropriate meas- 
ures for facilitating a healthy growth and expan- 
sion of industry in the underdeveloped countries, 
particularly the iron and steel industry, as a 
means of achieving high and stable employment 
for the attainment of satisfactory levels of living. 
Furthermore, the resolution recommends to the 
various member states of the ILO that they con- 
sider favorably the implementation of programs 
for the international exchange of vocational train- 
ees and industrial technicians for the purpose 
of facilitating the industrial development, par- 
ticularly in the iron and steel industry, of under- 
developed countries. 

With the aim of facilitating the restoration of 
the steel industries in the liberated countries of 
western Europe, a resolution dealing with an 
equitable allocation of the currently scarce coal 
supplies was unanimously adopted by the Con- 
ference. It recommended that the respective gov- 
ernments, the Governing Body of the ILO, and 
the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations consider all the means by which the coal 
shortage may be relieved as rapidly as possible and 
thus help restore steel production and full employ- 
ment throughout the economies. In spite of the 
extremely moderate nature of this resolution, its 
chief proponents, the delegates from Belgium, 
France, and Luxembourg, regarded it as of suf- 
ficient importance to cable it immediately to their 
respective Governments. 

Only one major resolution proposed by the work- 
ers’ group in the Subcommittee on Full Employ- 
ment was completely rejected by the Conference. 
This resolution requested the Governing Body of 
the ILO to draw the attention of the various gov- 
ernments to the desirability of establishing a tri- 
partite international commission responsible for 
planning the distribution of the raw materials of 
the iron and steel industry in relation to the needs 
and capacity of the producing countries. Objec- 


713040—46——3 
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tion to the resolution was first raised on the grounds 
that the ILO was not the competent authority to 
deal with problems of resource allocation. Subse- 
quently, Mr. Wubnig of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce stated that although the United States 
Government was in favor of appropriate interna- 
tional measures to improve the distribution of raw 
materials it was not convinced of the desirability 
of establishing a new international organization 
for that purpose. Moreover, he pointed out that 
alternative means of dealing with international 
commodity control were now in process of evolu- 
tion, e.g. the forthcoming Conference on World 
Trade and Employment, the proposed Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, the United States Gov- 
ernment commodity-agreements program, and so 
on. It was not, however, until Mr. Wubnig offered 
an amendment, the substance of which urged the 
extension of the principle of multilateral trade as 
the best means of assuring an adequate world dis- 
tribution of metallurgical raw materials, that the 
original workers’ group resolution was withdrawn. 
In this manner was resolved the fundamental dif- 
ference of economic philosophy, i.e. the theory of 
economic planning versus that of free enterprise. 

The Subcommittee on Industrial Relations de- 
voted much of its time to a recital of existing pro- 
visions and practices in regard to industrial re- 
lations in each of the countries represented. On 
the basis of this thorough-going exchange of 
views, it adopted three resolutions dealing with 
the subjects of freedom of association, collective 
bargaining, and the observance of collective agree- 
ments. It also recommended that the ILO con- 
duct a series of studies on a variety of topics vital 
to union-management relations. 

The first resolution provides that (1) all work- 
ers and employers in the industry should be en- 
titled to form or join organizations of their own 
choosing without previous authorization ; that (2) 
such organizations should not be subject to arbi- 
trary dissolution by administrative order; that 
(3) federations may be constituted; and that (4) 
legislation now in existence designed to abridge 
these rights should be repealed and the principles 
of this resolution should be promoted by govern- 
ments through either appropriate legislation or 
policy. The second resolution endorses the right 
of collective bargaining and urges the states mem- 
bers of the ILO to give full support both in law 
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and in policy to its continuance and development 
in the iron and steel industry. The last resolu- 
tion affirms the necessity of strict observance of 
the terms and conditions of collective agreements 
once entered into and recommends the inclusion 
of a clause in each agreement providing for the 
handling of differences over its terms by nego- 
tiation, mediation, conciliation, or arbitration. 

The Subcommittee on Safety began its delibera- 
tions with a review of the work of the ILO in the 
field of industrial safety and took special note of 
the Model Code of Safety Provisions for Fac- 
tories, then in preparation by the International 
Labor Office. Subsequent to a discussion of acci- 
dent prevention in the iron and steel industry, the 
Subcommittee presented two proposals to the Con- 
ference. The first invited the ILO to undertake 
a factual survey of the various measures taken in 
the different countries for the prevention of acci- 
dents and the protection of health in the iron and 
steel industries. The second recommended that in 
all iron- and steel-producing countries special 
safety services and joint plant committees com- 
posed of employers’ and workers’ representatives 
be set up to promote the prevention of accidents 
and the protection of health. The sole vote against 
the second proposal was cast by a United States 
employers’ delegate on the grounds that safety was 
a management responsibility rather than a re- 
sponsibility of joint committees. 

The spirit of compromise and good-will domi- 
nated all the sessions of the Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee’s initial meeting. In spite of the significant 
differences in viewpoints among the several groups 
and the various countries present, a substantial 
area of agreement was established leading to a 
unanimous expression of the conviction that the 
Committee’s tasks can be effectively pursued only 
if it meets at regular annual intervals. 


Metal Trades Committee 


The sessions of the Metal Trades Committee 
were held under the chairmanship of V. Cyril 
Phelan, Canadian Government representative on 
the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Organization and Director of Information in the 
Ministry of Labor at Ottawa. The employers’ 


and workers’ groups of the Governing Body were 
represented by Jules Lecocq, Secretary General of 
the International Organization of Industrial Em- 
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ployers, and Gunnar Andersson, President of the 
Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions. The 
United States Government was represented by Ed- 
ward L. Cushman, Michigan State Director of the 
U.S. Employment Service, and Oscar W. Meier, 
of the Office of World Trade Policy, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Victor S. Baril of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
acted as adviser to the Government members, 
George W. Romney, manager of the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association in Detroit, and A. M, 
Rochlen, director of Industrial and Public Rela- 
tions of the Douglas Aircraft Company of Santa 
Monica, Calif., represented the United States em- 
ployers. James A. Brownlow, secretary-treasurer 
of the Metal Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, and Richard T. Leonard, vice 
president of the United Automobile, Aircraft, and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(CIO), served as representatives of the United 
States workers. 

The Metal Trades Committee, meeting in To- 
ledo, Ohio, almost immediately after the Cleve: 
land sessions of the Iron and Steel Committee, 
appears to have been considerably influenced by 
the latter’s procedures and deliberations. Fol- 
lowing some preliminary discussions on the basis 
of a report prepared by the International Labor 
Office for the Conference, three subcommittees 
were created to consider some of the problems of 
the industry in greater detail and to prepare pro- 
posals for adoption by the Committee as a whole. 
The three subcommittees were on (1) employment 
and production; (2) industrial relations; and (3) 
safety and health. 

The Subcommittee on Production and Employ- 
ment proposed the adoption of six resolutions. 
The first resolution covers a variety of points. It 
stresses the world-wide necessity of achieving 
maximum production and employment in_ the 
metal trades and declares that the achievement of 
this goal depends upon a greatly increased pro- 
duction, in order to permit a high level of con- 
sumption, the payment of high wages, and the 
stabilization of employment at a high level. Fur- 
thermore, it declares that continuity of demand 
and national and international cooperation in as- 
suring a continuous flow of raw materials, sup- 
plies, equipment, and services are among the essen- 
tial requirements of maximum production and 
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employment. In line with these observations, the 
resolution urges that the governments concerned 
study their existing policies relating particularly 
to taxation, industrial relations, government ex- 
penditure, and foreign trade, with the object of 
encouraging efficient production and expanding 
employment. The resolution also recommends 
that the International Labor Office continue to 
assemble, classify, and distribute all relevant in- 
formation relating to the problems of maximum 
production and employment so that comparative 
and coordinated studies in the light of continually 
changing conditions may be available to all con- 
cerned. Finally, it suggests that the International 
Labor Office conduct an inquiry into the schemes 
in existence in the different countries for guaran- 
teeing wages to the workers in the metal trades. 
Closely related to the omnibus resolution de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph was another 
one concerning technological improvements and 
hours of work. ‘This one contained a proposal 
that, with the object of counteracting the effects of 
possible depression, the International Labor Office 
prepare studies of (1) the effects of technological 
improvements in the metal trades on the levels of 
production and employment; and (2) the effects of 
various forms of reduction of weekly hours of 
work in the metal trades upon maximum employ- 
ment and upon the level and costs of production. 
Among its remaining proposals, the Subcom- 
mittee included a recommendation to governments 
to study the planning of their expenditures on cap- 
ital goods, consumer goods, and services, in order to 
concentrate these in times of declining employment 
and thus to help hold unemployment in the metal 
trades to a minimum during such periods. An- 
other resolution suggests that governments intro- 
duce and, where necessary, extend schemes of un- 
employment compensation and plans for insuring 
the social security of workers and their families. 
The two resolutions dealing with the shortage of 
steel in liberated western European countries, as 
well as in the industrially undeveloped ones, paral- 
lel in all important respects the resolutions adopted 
on these subjects by the Iron and Steel Committee. 
The Subcommittee on Industrial Relations de- 
clined to follow the model established by the 
Iron and Steel Committee on the grounds that the 
metal trades had their own special problems and 
that the committee should retain the freedom to 
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deal with them in its own appropriate manner. 
It then proceeded to formulate resolutions reflect- 
ing its views on what constitutes freedom of as- 
sociation, collective bargaining, and observance 
of collective agreements. The substance of all 
these resolutions was largely the same as of those 
adopted by the Iron and Steel Committee on the 
same subject. 

The resolution on industrial relations in the 
metal trades which favors freedom of expression 
and right of association also stresses the depend- 


ence of the prosperity of the metal trades and the 


welfare of the persons employed therein on the 
establishment or maintenance of harmonious re- 
lations between employers and workers, as well 
as the closest cooperation of the workers’ and em- 
ployers’ organizations. The resolution also dis- 
tinguishes between social and economic aspects of 
collective bargaining, recommending the estab- 
lishment of bargaining units under the former and 
joint committees to maintain maximum industrial 
efficiency under the latter. The resolution on the 
observance of collective agreements reiterated the 
one adopted by the Iron and Steel Committee. 
The subcommittee’s report is concluded with a 
recommendation to the International Labor Office 
that it continue its studies of various aspects of 
industrial relations in the metal trades, including 
the question of securing adequate standards of 
living and full and steady employment, as well as 
freedom of association and rights of collective 
bargaining for metal-trades workers in indus- 
trially underdeveloped regions. 

The Subcommittee on Safety and Health ex- 
perienced far less difficulty in its work than the 
Subcommittee on Industrial Relations. It unani- 
mously accepted the report of the Iron and Steel 
Committee, with the modififcations necessitated by 
the fact that the metal trades are of a more com- 
plex nature and that it was instructed to deal with 
problems of industrial health in addition to safety. 
The Subcommittee unanimously requested the In- 
ternational Labor Office to prepare a factual sur- 
vey of the measures taken in the different coun- 
tries, for the prevention of accidents and the pro- 
tection of health It also 
adopted four resolutions, covering international 
standardization of statistics of accidents and occu- 
pational diseases, international standardization of 


in the metal trades. 


(Continued on page 465) 
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Recognition of Compulsory Jurisdiction 
of International Court of Justice’ 


NOTE FROM ACTING U. S. REPRESENTATIVE TO SEC RETARY-GENERAL 


EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to transmit herewith, under 
cover, a note dated August 16, 1946, from the Act- 
ing Secretary of State of the United States, a 
Declaration by the President of the United States 
of America recognizing, on behalf of the United 
States of America, the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the International Court of Justice under Article 
36 of the Statute of the Court. 

My action today in depositing this Declaration, 
accepting on behalf of the United States the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice, is further testimony to the determination 
of my Government to do all in its power to assure 
that the United Nations will fulfill the role as- 
signed to it, which is nothing less than the preser- 
vation of world peace. 

One of the most elemental functions of the 
United Nations in the preservation of world peace 


DECLARATION ON THE PART OF 


Letter of Transmittal From Acting Secretary 
Acheson 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuineron, August 16, 1946. 
EXXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to transmit for deposit with 
you a Declaration by the President of the United 
States of America recognizing, on behalf of the 
United States of America, the compulsory juris- 
diction of the International Court of Justice 
under Article 36 of the Statute of the Court. 

Accept [ete. | 

Dean ACHESON 
Acting Secretary of State 


Enclosure : 
As stated. 
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is the development of procedures of pacific settle- 
ment. In these procedures, the role and functions 
of law is clear. We feel that international law 
is already sufticiently developed to serve as a guide 
and basis in international relations. We feel 
further that the best way of assuring its further 
development, and the only way of enabling it to 
fulfill its function, is by referring to a responsible 
international tribunal all disputes properly justi- 
ciable by such a tribunal. 

We accordingly look forward to a great de- 
velopment of the rule of law in international rela- 
tions through a broad acceptance of the function 
of the Court in the spirit of the Charter. 

Accept [ete. | 

Herscuer V. JOHNSON 
Acting U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations 


Enclosure: 
As stated : 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Text of Declaration 


I, Harry 8S. Truman, President of the United 
States of America, declare on behalf of the United 
States of America, under Article 36, paragraph 2, 
of the Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice, and in accordance with the Resolution of 
August 2, 1946, of the Senate of the United States 
of America (two-thirds of the Senators present 
concurring therein), that the United States of 
America recognizes as compulsory ipso facto and 
without special agreement, in relation to any 
other state accepting the same obligation, the juris- 
diction of the International Court of Justice in 


"Doe. US/ICJ/5, Aug. 26, 1946. 
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all legal disputes hereafter arising concerning 

a. the interpretation of a treaty; 

b. any question of international law; 

c. the existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an international ob- 
ligation ; 

d. the nature or extent of the reparation to be 
international 


made for the breach of an 


obligation ; 

Provided, that this declaration shall not ap- 
ply to 

a. disputes the solution of which the parties 
shall entrust to other tribunals by virtue of agree- 
ments already in existence or which may be con- 
cluded in the future; or 
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4. disputes with regard to matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States of America as determined by the 
United States of America; or 

ce. disputes arising under a multilateral treaty, 
unless (1) all parties to the treaty affected by the 
decision are also parties to the case before the 
Court, or (2) the United States of America spe- 
cially agrees to jurisdiction; and 


Provided further, that this declaration shall re- 
main in force for a period of five years and there- 
after until the expiration of six months after 
notice may be given to terminate this declaration. 

Done at Washington this fourteenth day of Au- 
gust 1946, 

Harry 8S. TRUMAN 


The International Health Conference 


Article by H. VAN ZILE HYDE! 


HE INTERNATIONAL HreattH CONFERENCE col- 
T vened by the Economic and Social Council in 
New York on June 19, 1946, was the first con- 
ference called by the United Nations and the 
largest international conference ever held to con- 
sider health matters. 

At its conclusion on July 22, 61 states signed 5 
international instruments and 60 signed a fourth 
instrument.2. The effect of these will be the crea- 
tion of a single new international health organiza- 
tion, the World Health Organization, as a special- 
ized agency to be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations. 

The constitution of the World Health Organiza- 
tion will come into force when accepted by 26 of 
the United Nations. China and the United King- 
dom signed without reservation, and Canada has 
since ratified. 

An Interim Commission consisting of repre- 
sentatives of 18 states* was established and held 
meetings during and following the Conference. 
Dr. Fedor G. Krotkov (U.S.S.R.), was elected 
Temporary Chairman and Dr, Andrija Stampar 
(Yugoslavia), Permanent Chairman. Dr. G. 
Brock Chisholm, Deputy Minister of Health of 


Canada and formerly Surgeon General of the 
Canadian Army, was chosen as Executive “ecre- 
tary and has established offices at the New York 
Academy of Medicine. The Commission, which 
will meet quarterly, is scheduled to hold its next 


‘Dr. Hyde, who was adviser to the U.S. Delegation, is 
Assistant Chief, Health Branch, Division of International 
Labor, Social, and Health Affairs and Alternate U.S. 
Representative, Interim Commission, World Health 
Organization. 

“1. Final act of the International Health Conference 
signed on behalf of 61 states, 59 without reservation. 

2. Constitution of the World Health Organization 
signed on behalf of 61) states, 2 without 
Printed in BULLETIN of Aug. 4, 1946, p. 211. 

3. Arrangement concluded by the governments repre- 
sented at the International Health Conference (estab 
lishing an Interim Commission )—signed on behalf of 61 


reservation. 


states, 47 without reservation. 

4. Protocol concerning the Office International d’Hygiéne 
Publique 
vation. 


signed on behalf of 60 states, 18 without reser- 


‘Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, Egypt, France, India, 
Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Ukrainian 


Soviet Socialist Republic, United Kingdom, United States 
of America, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Venezuela, 
and Yugoslavia. 
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session in Geneva during the first week in No- 
vember. It has established three committees, 
namely, Administration and Finance, Negotia- 
ting, and Epidemiology and Quarantine, which 
will meet concurrently with the Commission in 
The United States is a member of all 
three committees. Dr. Stampar has appointed a 
subcommittee of the Negotiating Committee, com- 
posed of Brazil, Mexico, Venezuela, and the 
United States, to conduct negotiations with the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 


Geneva. 


Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service and chair- 
man of the United States Delegation, was elected 
President of the International Health Confer- 
ence and has been designated by President Tru- 
man as the United States representative on the 
Interim Commission. 

The World Health Organization will consist of 
a policy body—the World Health Assembly— 
constituted of all members and meeting annually, 
an Executive Board of 18 members, and a Secre- 
tariat headed by a Director General appointed by 
the Health Assembly on the basis of technical and 
administrative competence. 

The Organization is based on a broad concept. 
In its constitution, “health” is defined as “ 
of complete physical, mental and social well-being 
and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity”. 
The objective of the Organization is “the attain- 
ment by all peoples of the highest possible level of 
health”. 

The principal means of attaining the objective 
of the Organization is conceived in its constitu- 
tion as the strengthening of national health serv- 
ices in all states, by giving technical advice upon 
request. The Conference recognized this as the 
means whereby the general health levels of states 
might be raised and further recognized it as the 
only satisfactory means of controlling the inter- 


a state 


national spread of pestilential diseases in the air 
age. It was agreed that older methods of quar- 
antine were rapidly becoming obsolescent with the 
increasing rapidity of travel and that eradication 
of disease by attacking it at its source must be the 
long-range objective in the control of the inter- 
national spread of disease. 

The constitution puts emphasis upon the im- 
portance of the exchange of technical information, 
education of the public in health matters, eleva- 
tion of standards of professional education, and 
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intensification of research. It gives the Organi. 
zation authority to establish institutions for these 
and for other purposes. 

The Organization is authorized to adopt con- 
ventions regarding health matters, submitting 
them to states for acceptance. Since the World 
Health Assembly will meet annually, this author. 
ity should result in more frequent revisions of 
sunitary conventions, keeping them more nearly 
in step with scientific progress. Previously, it 
has been necessary for a state with a particular 
interest in health to call a special conference for 
this purpose. Such conferences have been held at 
long and irregular intervals and their attention 
has been directed to limited problems of particular 
urgency. 

The constitution authorizes the Organization to 
adopt regulations in the fields of quarantine and 
sanitation and in the establishment of interna- 
tional standards for drugs moving in international 
It was the view of the Conference 
that this authority would permit the rapid general 
application of scientific discoveries to the interna- 
tional control of the spread of disease and would 
give a common basic standard for international 
trade in pharmaceuticals with adequate protee- 
tion of consumers and of ethical producers. Regu- 
lations adopted by the Organization will come into 


colmerce, 


force for members within a stated period, except 
for such members as may inform the Director Gen- 
eral of their rejection of, or reservation in regard 
to, specific regulations. 

Members undertake, in accepting the constitu- 
tion, to report to the Organization regularly on 
action taken and progress achieved in improving 
the health of their peoples and on action taken 
with respect to recommendations made to them by 
the Organization and with respect to conventions, 
agreements, and regulations. 

The Conference took action to effect the even- 
tual absorption by the World Health Organization 
of the Health Organization of the League of Na- 
and the Office International d’Hygiéne 
Publique of Paris. It provided also for the 
transfer to the Interim Commission of the epi- 
demiological information functions of the Health 
Division of UNRRA. Existing regional health 
organizations, of which the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau is the chief example, will be inte- 


tions 


(Continued on page 459) 
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the forces of which they are a part. A national 
of a Member of the United Nations who is present 
in Japan on official business and for the purpose of 
performing functions in the interest of the occu- 
pation is to be regarded as “attached to or accom- 
panying the Armed Forces”. 

b. In the case of a national of one of the occu- 
pying powers, by a military court of his nation- 
ality; and 

c. In the case of other nationals of Members 
of the United Nations, by the Allied military court 
having jurisdiction in the particular territory. 
Such courts should be composed of three members 
appointed by the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers, one of whom should be a repre- 
sentative of that nation whose national is held 
for trial, provided that if, in the judgment of the 
Supreme Commander, selection of such a repre- 
sentative would obstruct or unnecessarily delay 
the proceedings because of the non-availability of 
qualified personnel, then a representative of some 
other nation may be designated, 


2. The authority of the Japanese to take into 
custody any national of a Member of the United 
Nations should be strictly limited : 

a. Tothose areas of Japan not actually in Allied 
military occupation, and 

b. In such areas, only to those cases in which 
there is reasonable evidence that a serious offense 
has been committed. The Japanese authorities 
should be placed under specific orders to hand over 
such a person forthwith to the nearest Allied mili- 
tary authorities. 

3. Provision should be made that no civil juris- 
diction of any sort will be exercised by the Japa- 
nese courts with respect to nationals of Members 
of the United Nations attached to or accompanying 
the armed forces. Civil jurisdiction in these cases 
should be exercised in a manner determined by the 
Supreme Commander. 

4, Decisions in all civil cases affecting other 
nationals of Members of the United Nations or in 
which such nationals are or may become parties, 
should be reviewed by the Supreme Commander or 
his representative, who may revise the decision or 
take such other action as may be considered neces- 
sary for the protection of their rights. 


‘Prepared by the Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State. 
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5. The Supreme Commander should take such 
steps as he deems necessary, including suspension 
of proceedings, to ensure that in the conduct of 
such civil cases the rights of nationals of Members 
of the United Nations thereto are 
adequately protected. 

6. It is recognized that the available United 
States legal officers will be barely sufficient to deal 
with such cases as involve United States nationals, 
The Supreme Commander may therefore advise 
the responsible commanders of other Allied forces 


part ies 


that assistance in such cases as involve their 
nationals must be supplied by them. 
7. The term, “nationals of Members of the 


United Nations,” as used in this document includes, 
wherever applicable, organizations and corpora- 
tions of Members of the United Nations as well as 


persons. 


Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting of 
PICAO.' Representatives of nations directly 
interested in civil air transport in the Caribbean 
area met at the Pan American Union on Monday, 
August 26, 1946, for a three-weeks’ session of the 
Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting of 
the Provisional International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization. Later sessions are being held in the 
Department of State’s International Conference 
suite at 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW. The 
meeting was called by PICAO to work out coop- 
erative measures on air-navigation aids through- 
out the Caribbean area. 

At the opening session the Chairman of the 
United States delegation, Charles I. Stanton, 
Deputy Administrator of the United States Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, who served as tem- 
porary president of the meeting, was _ elected 
president. Delegates representing Mexico and 
Venezuela elected first vice 
presidents, respectively. 


were and second 
United States Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
William A. M. Burden in a welcome speech to the 


delegates said: 


“We all have hopes that air transportation will 
provide that necessary link between peoples of 
different countries throughout the world which 
will permit ready exchange of ideas and which 
will tend to break down barriers which in the 
past have stood in the way of world peace. The 
part which meetings such as this play in working 
out technical arrangements required for world- 
wide air transportation is indeed most vital.” 
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The importance of the meeting was stressed by 
Dr. Edward Warner, president of the Interim 
Council of PICAO. In an address, he said that 
the rapid increase in regular and unscheduled air 
services in the Caribbean region had made it im- 
perative that existing services be re-surveyed and 
new arrangements developed. Dr. Warner listed 
these primary questions: 


“How and from what points shall traffic be 
Where shall 


meteorological observations be taken, and where 


controlled in the Caribbean region ? 


shall forecasts be made ? 

“What radio aids to navigation will be needed ¢ 
What radio stations will be used for communica- 
tion, and upon what frequencies will they 
operate ?” 

He advised that decisions made at the meeting, 
after approval by the Interim Council of PICAQO, 
must be acted upon by each government repre- 
sented at the meeting, and he urged that the nec- 
essary follow-up by individual governments be 
made so that “your conclusions may be swiftly 
translated into improved and better-coordinated 
services for all users of the air.” 

Governments and international organizations 
invited to the meeting were: Argentina, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Do- 


minican Republic, El Salvador, France, Guate- 


mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, United Kingdom, 


United States of America, and Venezuela; and 
the Inter-American Radio Office, International 
Air Transport Association, International Mete- 
orological Organization, International Telecom- 
munications Union, and the Provisional Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. Observers 
Czechoslovakia, 
More than 200 
the 


are scheduled from Australia, 
China, Iraq, and New Zealand. 
delegates and observers attended initial 
session. 

After the first session, delegates and observers 
Were guests at a reception given by William L. 
Clayton, Undersecretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, on behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment. 


ee 


Prepared by the Division of International Conferences, 








Department of State. 
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Demonstrations of Radio Navigational Aids to 
Aviation, United Kingdom, September 9-30, 
1946... The Government of the United Kingdom 
has invited the United States to designate repre- 
sentatives to attend demonstrations of Radio Navi- 
gational Aids to Aviation, to be held in the United 
Kingdom from September 9 to 30, 1946. These 
demonstrations are part of a program sponsored 
by the Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization (PICAQ). 

The United Kingdom’s demonstrations will 
open with a plenary session at the Royal Empire 
Societ y Hall, London, on September 9. The regis- 
tration and briefing of the delegates will follow at 
the Conference Hall, Ministry of Civil Aviation. 
The research laboratories are located in different 
places; therefore, in order that the delegates may 
witness the demonstrations with more ease, three 
separate parties are being set up, which will visit 
for approximately three days each the Royal Air 
Force Transport Command, at Bassingbourn; the 
Telecommunications Research Establishment, 
Malvern; and the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
‘arnborough. The delegates will reassemble in 
London for an informal discussion of the demon- 
strations witnessed. 

The war-tested pulse system called “GEE” will 
be demonstrated by the Transport Command as a 
possible solution for short- and medium-range 
navigation. <A flight demonstration of the long- 
range system Consol, based upon the German sys- 
tem Sonne, is included. Other systems to be 
shown by the Transport Command are VHF com- 
munications and homing, and various forms of in- 
strument approach. Perhaps the most interesting 
demonstrations to American visitors will be two 
different air-traftic-handling schemes, since an ade- 
quate solution to this problem is of great im- 
portance to countries where high traflic densities 
prevail. 

At the Telecommunications Research Establish- 
ment, Malvern, flight demonstrations will be given 
of the omni-directional radio range (giving the 
same information as the U. S. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration’s VHF omni-directional range but 
using pulse technique), combined with distance- 
measuring equipment, and a computer for “offset” 
flying. Ground radars for approach control and 
for the detection of aircraft moving on the airport 


runways will be exhibited. Automatic orbiting 
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and landing will be shown while important new 
developments to the GEE system, such as a minia- 
ture airborne receiver with dial readings, will be 
on view. 

At the Royal Aircraft Establishment, perhaps 
the most interesting exhibit will be two forms of 
the VHF omni-directional radio range. Conso/ 
ground equipment will be shown, and demonstra- 
tions of a competing long-range system POPI will 
be given. Other important items which will be ex- 
hibited are radio compasses, impulse signalling, 
‘adio links, and control-tower equipment. 

In addition to the above demonstrations, equip- 
ment development by the radio industry will be 
shown, including the well-known /ecca system of 
navigation, VHF communication equipment, and 
various airborne receivers. 

The United States has designated an official 
delegation to attend the United Kingdom demon- 
strations. This Government has also notified the 
United Kingdom that 18 observers from certain of 
the United States’ aircraft and communications 
industries will accompany the delegation. 

Similar demonstrations of radio aids-will be held 
in the United States from October 7 to 26, 1946. 
On October 30, 1946 a meeting will be convened at 
Montreal to consider the formulation of recom- 
mendations on the standardization of radio aids to 
air navigation. 

Ninety-ninth Session of the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Office will convene in 
Montreal, Canada, on September 16, 1946,’ under 
the chairmanship of G. Myrddin Evans, Deputy 
Secretary of the Ministry of Labor and National 
Service of the United Kingdom. The United 
States Government will be represented by David 
A. Morse, Assistant Secretary of Labor. Sixteen 
governments are represented on the Governing 
Body together with sixteen non-governmental 
representatives—eight representatives of employ- 
ers and eight representatives of workers, chosen 
by their respective groups. James David Zeller- 
bach, of the Crown—Zellerbach Corporation, San 
Francisco, and Robert J. Watt, International 
Representative of the American Federation of 


* Prepared in collaboration with the Division of Inter- 
national Labor, Social, and Health Affairs and the Di- 
vision of International Conferences, Department of 


State. 
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Labor, are members who. will be attending from 
the United States. 
The Governing Body session will follow com. 


mittee meetings, which commence on September! 


11 when the Allocations Committee, composed of 
five governments including the United States, wil] 
consider contribution quotas for member govern- 
ments. On September 12 and 13 the Staff Ques- 
tions Committee will meet to review the problems 
of bringing ILO practices into line with those of 
the United Nations and other specialized agencies, 
The United States is represented on this Commit- 
tee by Messrs. Morse, Zellerbach, and Watt. 

Reports from these committees and from. the 
Committee of Experts on the Application of Con- 
ventions, Committee on Accident Prevention, and 
Permanent Migration Committee will be pre- 
sented to the Governing Body along with consti- 
tutional and other questions arising from the sue- 
cessful negotiations with the Economic and Social 
Council with respect to bringing the ILO into 
relationship with the United Nations as a special- 
ized agency in accordance with article 63 of the 
United Nations Charter. 

The previous meeting (98th Session) of the 
Governing Body was concluded at Montreal on 
May 27, 1946. 


Twenty-ninth Session of the International La- 
bor Conference will convene in Montreal, 
Canada, on September 19, 1946.1 In accordance 
with the ILO constitution, more than 50 govern- 
ment members of the ILO have been invited to 
send tri-partite delegations. These delegations 
represent the governments, the employers, and the 
workers of their respective countries. 

The agenda of the Conference includes the fel- 
lowing items: 

1. Director's report 

2. Constitutional questions 

3. Protection of children and young workers 

(a) Medical examination for fitness and em- 
ployment (young workers) (second discussion) 

(6) Restriction of night work of children and 
young persons (non-industrial occupations) (sec: 
ond discussion) 

4. Minimum standards of social policy in de- 
pendent territories (provisions suitable for a con- 
vention) (first discussion ) 

5. Reports on the application of conventions 
(art. 22 of the ILO constitution) 
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Although Canada has served as the wartime 
headquarters of the ILO, this will be the first time 
that the Conference has been held in Canada. The 
composition of the United States Delegation has 
not yet been determined. 


Preliminary Five-Power Telecommunication 
Conference Agenda. ‘This Government has 
been advised by the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
that September 28 has been set as the opening 
date for the Preliminary Five-Power Telecom- 
munication Conference. The invitation to attend 
this Conference had previously been received from 
the Soviet Government. The governments of 
China, France, and the United Kingdom have also 
been invited to attend this Conference, the pur- 
pose of which is to hold informal preliminary dis- 
cussions prior to the proposed World Telecom- 
munication Conference. The United States Dele- 
gation has not yet been designated by the Presi- 
It is anticipated that the Conference will 
approximately three or four 


dent. 
be in session for 
weeks, 

The agenda for the Conference proposed by the 
Soviet Government and accepted by this Govern- 
ment is as follows: 


I. Time, place of the calling of the World Tele- 
communications Conference. 

II. Questions of the provisional registration 
of frequencies, until the entry into effect of a new 
convention and regulations. The question of a 
provisional bureau for the distribution of radio 
frequencies for civilian purposes. 

III. Consideration of the fundamental problems 
of the revision of the telecommunications conven- 
tion and regulations (chiefly the general radio 
communication regulations) . 


1. The strengthening of the organization of 
the International Telecommunication Union— 
the creation of an administrative council of the 
administrative body for the registration of fre- 
quencies and of other administrative bodies and 
committees : 


a. The seat of the Administrative Coun- 
cil, administrative bodies, committees, and 
the secretariat. 





‘Released to the press Aug. 30. 
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b. Procedure for the registration of 
frequencies. 

c. Relations between international agree- 
ments on communications, aviation, and 
commercial navigation. 

d. The establishment of relations with 
the United Nations organization. 

2. The distribution of frequencies. 
3. The strengthening of the control regula- 
tions touching upon the distribution of fre- 
quencies by means of an improvement in the 
tolerances on frequency stability, ete. 

4. The possibility of speedy entry into opera- 
tion of an administration for the registration 
of frequencies, tables of the distribution of fre- 
quencies, and such other regulations which may 
be desired. 


IV. Preparation for special meetings in addi- 
tion tothe World Telecommunications Conference. 


1. A special committee for the preparation of 
a new official international list of frequencies. 
2. A special conference on short-wave radio 


broadcasting. 





VAN ZILE HYDE—Contnued from page 454. 

grated with the World Health Organization 
through mutual agreement. Negotiations leading 
to the integration of the Bureau will be started in 
the near future with the hope of completing them 
at the first session of the World Health Assembly. 
It is expected that the Interim Commission and 
the Bureau will present a draft agreement to the 
Twelfth Pan American Sanitary Conference in 
Caracas next January, with the agreement as ap- 
proved by that Conference being submitted to the 
first session of the World Health Assembly. 

The Health Conference 

proof that in a technical field states can work to- 


International gave 


gether in a spirit of good fellowship. The pro- 
fessional atmosphere and willingness of all par- 
ticipants to compromise in order to attain a com- 
mon goal, which was evident throughout the New 
York meeting, can serve to encourage all who are 
working toward the success of international coop- 
erative effort. 








The Record of the Week 








First Year of Allied Occupation of Japan 


REPORT OF THE SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED POWERS 


[Released to the press by the War Department August 29] 
Summarizing the accomplishment of General 
Headquarters of the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers since General Douglas MacArthur 
landed on Japanese soil one year ago August 29, 
aSCAP spokesman made the following statement: 


First and above all else, the gigantic military 
machine of the Japanese Empire has been com- 
pletely destroyed. Its fighting power had been 
temporarily nullified in the war, but a tremendous 
military organization, manned by millions, still 
remained at the time of the surrender. Its liqui- 
dation required the disarming, demobilization and 
disposition of approximately 4,000,000 organized 
and armed men in the home islands and 2,500,000 
abroad. In addition, it was necessary to retrieve 
from overseas approximately 2,000,000 civilians 
and to repatriate to their homelands from Japan 
1,000,000 Allied nationals. 

Within the early weeks of the occupation, Japa- 
nese soldiers in the:-home islands were disbanded 
and returned to peaceful pursuits. Today, after a 
single year, the remnants of the overseas forces, 
scattered over thousands of miles, are streaming 
home and the work of repatriation is drawing to a 


close. Nine million have been processed in this 
time. For magnitude, thoroughness, speed and 


precision, this has constituted a demobilization and 
repatriation which has no precedent in history. 
To insure further the destruction of Japan’s war 
making power, thousands of military and civil air- 
craft and millions of weapons of various calibers, 
with vast quantities of ammunition, have been 
seized and disposed of; remnants of the Japanese 
navy have been taken over and are being destroyed 
or held for Allied division; and every element of 
Japanese industry utilized for or capable of ad- 
justment to the making of implements of war has 
been either destroyed or brought under our com- 
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plete control. Thus from a material standpoint 
also, Japan’s war making power and potential is 
ended. 

Rapid and effective strides have been made in 
reshaping the Japanese Government to conform to 
the principles inherent in a democratic state so 
that the people might readjust their lives to com- 
pose a truly democratic society. A new constitu- 
tion has been evolved after many months of wide- 
spread public interest and unrestrieted debate 
which, submitted to the people by the Emperor 
and Government of Japan, is now in the process of 
democratic legislative action toward adoption of 
amendment. Designed effectively to curb abuse 
of power by individual, class or government, it 
places sovereignty squarely in the hands of the 
people upon whom it bestows the full measure of 
human freedom. The masses of Japan are no 
longer regimented—no longer enslaved. The Jap- 
anese citizen no longer cringes in the presence of 
police or other public authority; his home has be- 
come his castle, free from unwarranted intrusion. 
observation or violence; he registers his opinion 
on public issues, uncontrolled except by his own 
conscience; he enjoys the right of assembly and 
petition ; he worships as he chooses, in accordance 
with his individual religious faith; he enjoys the 
untrammeled right, individually or collectively 
with his fellow workers, to demand correction of 
unjust labor practices and conditions; and Japa- 
nese children, 18,000,000 of whom are presently 
enrolled, enjoy the right to liberal and free educa- 
tion in 40,000 public schools, now open and dedi- 
rated to the study of the arts and sciences and the 
historical truth and the development of enlight- 
ened thought. 

Electoral discrimination has been removed, and 
the electoral base expanded by reducing the age 
limit from 25 years to 19 and enfranchising the 
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women of Japan. The general election held on 
April 10, 1946 was a vivid demonstration of 
democracy on the march. <A far greater number 
of those eligible to vote participated in this election 
than in any other election in Japanese history. 
The women of Japan took their newly gained 
franchise as a serious obligation, sharply broke 
from their traditional retirement within the family 
circle, and elected 39 women members of the house 
of representatives, an accomplishment without 
precedent in political history. 

Reform has been instituted in every element of 
the governmental structure and in every phase of 
government administrative procedure, to root out 
existing evils of entrenched bureaucracy which in- 
evitably lead to totalitarian controls. Those who 
in past preached the doctrine of militarism, expan- 
sionista and intense nationalism, and shaped the 
policies responsible for Japan’s collapse, have been 
purged and barred from governmental service to 
afford the people a new leadership. 

To dislodge the economic hold which certain 
vested interests have long had over Japanese econ- 
omy, the corporate and personal resources of the 
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14 major families, including the four big Zaibatsu 
groups, with approximately 1,200 firms linked in 
this system, are being liquidated. All principal 
officers and influential members of this industrial 
empire are being ousted. Thus the economic 
stranglehold upon the people in restriction of free 
enterprise, made possible by close alliance between 
Government and concentrated wealth, is being in- 
exorably broken. 

Striking at the roots of feudalism, an agrarian 
reform program, now under way, will enable about 
2,000,000 tenant farmers of Japan to purchase the 
lands they now work. Shaped to break down the 
large land holdings into 214- to 10-acre parcels, 
with their disposal provided for under conditions 
which will permit their ready acquisition, this pro- 
gram will correct one of the notorious evils which 
has long plagued individual economy and held in 
serfdom the underprivileged agricultural workers 
of Japan. 

The task is by no means complete, but a decisive 
advance toward the achievement of our major ob- 
jectives has been made. 


Delivery of Relief Supplies to China 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY CLAYTON ' 


[Released to the press August 28] 

The Director General of UNRRA recently an- 
nounced that, due to unfavorable conditions of 
distribution within China, shipment of certain 
categories of relief goods would be temporarily 
suspended. Numerous inquiries since then have 
noted that deliveries to China have continued 
despite this order. It should be remembered, 
however, that neither food shipments nor some 
shipments of urgently needed emergency sup- 
plies have been suspended. These will continue. 
According to UNRRA, the reason for the con- 
tinued delivery of other supplies is that about 
o0 vessels already afloat or loading at the time of 
the suspension order were permitted to proceed 
as scheduled. 

The full effect of the suspension order, I am 
informed, will not be felt for several more weeks. 
Tn the meantime, efforts are being made to allevi- 
ate the unsatisfactory conditions of distribution 


which existed. It is hoped that through these ef- 
forts and the opening up of additional Chinese 
ports the resumption of shipments will not be too 
long delayed: An attack on a major distribution 
bottleneck has already been made by the Central 
Bank of China’s advancing 80 billion Chinese dol- 
lars (one United States dollar equals CH$3,350) 
to the Chinese National Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration to meet local expenses connected 
with the movement of supplies. 

In view of the needs of the Chinese people it is 
hoped that future conditions will permit UNRRA 
to make its most effective contribution to meet 
these needs. 

UNRRA shipments to China to June 30, 1946 
totalled 194 million dollars in value and included 
65 million dollars’ worth of food. 


*Made on Aug. 28, 1946. 
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U.S. Objectives in Policy 


Toward Korea 


[Released to the press August 30] 

The United States wishes to see a united, inde- 
pendent, and democratic Korean government estab- 
lished as early as possible and has made solemn 
commitments to aid the Korean people to achieve 
their independence. This is the sole reason why 
Americans are in Korea. To attain this end, the 
United States is ready to carry out the Moscow 
Decision, including the continuation at any time 
of the work of the Joint Commission, and has in- 
structed its commander in Korea, General Hodge, 
to assure the Korean people that the United States 
will uphold its commitments and will stand by them 
until these commitments are fully achieved. 

We believe in the right of the Korean people to 
determine for themselves the kind of economy and 
democratic political organization they require and 
are opposed to establishing any minority group in 
power. Westand for freedom of speech, of assem- 
bly, and of the press. Honest criticism is not con- 
sidered a crime, but is welcomed, and in many cases 
programs are modified as good suggestions are re- 
ceived. All political parties have functioned freely 
in South Korea. 

The United States has no imperialistic aims in 
Korea. Military government was established to 
take over when Japanese rule collapsed; it is tem- 
porary innature. The United States gains no eco- 
nomic advantages in Korea from our occupation. 

The major objectives of military government 
may be summarized as follows: 


The stimulation of production in order to relieve 
the accumulated shortage of consumers’ goods. 

The assurance of a fair collection and distribu- 
tion of food and other essentials so that all people 
may have enough to eat and share equally in other 
goods. 

The restoration of trade between Korea and other 
nations so that the country will develop a healthy 
economy independent of Japan. 

The development of democratic labor organiza- 
tions and improvement of labor conditions. 

Land reforms which will reflect the wishes of the 
Koreans and their desire to replace wide-spread 
tenancy with full ownership of the land by the 
individual farmer. 
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A stable currency and price level that will 
achieve a fair balance between the farmer, the 
laborer, and other segments of society. 

The removal of all monopolistic controls in the 
hands of individuals and the prevention of an 
unhealthy concentration of wealth, particularly in 
the hands of ‘those who attained their wealth 
through collaboration with the Japanese. 

The expansion of educational opportunities and 
cooperation in the development of national culture, 

The establishment of an impartial judiciary and 
a Korean police force free from domination by any 
group or faction. 

The delay in uniting the country has made it 
essential that we proceed in South Korea with the 
solution of urgent social and economic problems 
along lines which embody the will of the Korean 
people. Therefore we desire to establish coopera- 
tion between all political parties and a Korean 
legislative body, to express Korean views and 
aspirations, and to provide Korean leadership. 


Elizabeth Gray Vining 
Selected as Tutor for 
Japanese Crown Prince 


At the request of George D. Stoddard, chairman 
of the United States Education Mission which 
visited Japan in March, Assistant Secretary Wil- 
liam Benton disclosed on August 26 that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gray Vining of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been selected by Dr. Stoddard as tutor for the 
Crown Prince of Japan. 

Dr. Stoddard, who is now president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was asked by the Emperor of 
Japan to find a suitable tutor for the Crown 
Prince. The request was made during the Com- 
mission’s audience with the Emperor. The Com- 
mission had been named by Mr. Benton, at the 
request of the War Department and of General 
MacArthur, to assist in the revision of the Japa- 
nese educational system. 

In addition to the private instruction of the 
Crown Prince, Dr. Stoddard states that Mrs. Vin- 
ing’s duties will include instruction at the Peers’ 
School, which the Crown Prince attends as an 
ordinary student in the Middle School Depart- 
ment. 
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Investigation of Irregularities 
in Sale of Surplus Property 


in Shanghai 


[Released to the press August 26] 
Statement issued to the press in Shanghai on the 
morning of August 26, 1946 by Thomas Bb. 
McCabe, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State and Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 


An investigation is being made into charges of 

irregularities in the sale of American surplus 
property by the Shanghai office of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner, Thomas B. McCabe, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State and 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, announced 
here this morning. 
Mr. McCabe revealed that allegations of irregu- 
larities came to the attention of his Washington 
ofice July 24 and that he immediately sent field 
investigators to Shanghai for a complete investi- 
gation. 

Shortly after Mr. McCabe's arrival in Shanghai 
from Washington, B. A. Johnson, local Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner, after consultation 
with Monnett B. Davis, American Consul General, 
requested an investigation by the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s section of the United States Army’s China 
Service Command. 

“Both investigations are under way”, Mr. Me- 
Cabe said, “and an appropriate statement will be 
made in due course. It has always been the For- 
eign Liquidation Commission’s policy to have any 
charges of irregularities investigated promptly.” 


Representative Executive 
Council Formed in India 


STATEMENT BY 
ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON * 


The Department has, of course, followed with 
great interest the negotiations which have been 
going on for a political settlement in India and 
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welcomes the announcement that a representative 
Executive Council, composed entirely of Indians, 
will take office on September 2. The Viceroy and 
the parties to be represented in the Government 
deserve the highest commendation for the patience 
and statesmanship which have made this impor- 
tant development possible. The composition of 
the new Council makes it clear that its members 
are entitled to speak on behalf of a great majority 
of the Indian people. They have the best wishes 
of the United States in their efforts to effect a 
peaceful transition to complete freedom. 

It is regrettable that the Muslim League has 
not decided to participate, but it is to be hoped 
that it may later find it possible to do so. 


Treaty Obligations and 
Philippine Independence 


REPLY OF PORTUGUESE 
GOVERNMENT TO U.S. NOTE?* 


EmBaixapa DE PorruGaL 
Washington, August 26, 1946. 
Sir: 

With reference to Your Excellency’s note of 
18 May, 1946, I have the honour to inform your 
Excellency, under instructions, that the Portu- 
guese Government agrees to the proposal set out 
in Your Excellency’s note quoted above, accord- 
ing to which the ‘provisions of the Commercial 
Arrangement between Portugal and the United 
States of America effected by an exchange of notes 
signed June 28, 1910, shall not be understood to 
require extension to Portugal of advantages ac- 
corded by the United States to the Philippines, 
during the transitional period covered by the 
Philippine Trade Act approved April 30, 1946. 

[ avail | ete. | 

Brancut 


The Honourable Dean ACHESON 
Acting Secretary of State 
*Made on Aug. 27, 1946 and released to the press om 

the same date. 
7 U.S. note is similar to note sent to Bolivian Govern 
ment as printed in BULLETIN of June 16, 1946, p. 1049. 








Swedish—Soviet Trade Negotiations 


U.S. STATEMENT ON EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN SWEDEN AND THE U.S.S.R, 


[Released to the press August 30] 

1. The United States Government has communi- 
cated to Sweden and the Union 6f Soviet Socialist 
Republics its desire to promote multilateral trade 
on a non-discriminatory basis in accordance with 
its Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and 
Em ployment. 

2. It has not protested the conclusion of a 
Swedish-U.S.S.R. trade agreement, but it has 
stated its concern regarding the effect of long-term, 
bilateral agreements of an exclusive nature for 
the exchange of goods on our objectives for the 
multilateral expansion of trade. 

3. It has indicated its hope that Sweden will 
have inserted in any bilateral agreement an appro- 
priate clause permitting modification to conform 
to any general agreements providing for trade ex- 
pansion on a multilateral basis. 


Arrangement With Brazil on Coffee Prices 


[ Released to the press August 21] 

The Department of State announced on August 
21 that a memorandum of understanding had been 
signed by Brazilian Ambassador Carlos Martins 
and Assistant Secretary Spruille Braden on the 
subject of coffee prices and supplies, containing the 
following provisions: 

1. The Government of the United States will 
take immediate steps to increase green coffee price 
ceilings by 8.32 cents a pound ex—dock New York 
above the ceilings announced by the United States 
Government December 27, 1941, in price schedule 
RPS 50. 

2. The Government of Brazil will not increase 
its minimum export prices or its export taxes on 
coffee above present levels. 

3. The Government of Brazil will not alter its 
exchange rates in such a way as to increase the 
cost of coffee to the buyer or otherwise restrict the 
flow of coffee. 


4. Should such action be necessary to assure an 
adequate flow of coffee under this arrangement, 
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y 


4. In the note to the I 
comments regarding expansion of trade werg 
made. In addition, the hope was expressed tha 
the U.S.S.R. ‘| 
which would be contrary to the principles con} 
tained in article VII of the Mutual Aid Agree, 
ment concluded between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
on June 11, 1942, or which would prejudice the 
objectives of the forthcoming Conference on Trade 


JS.S.R. the same genera] 


would not undertake commitmen 


and Employment. 

5. The U.S.S.R. has replied to the effect that 
the character of the trade negotiations being car- 
ried on with Sweden bears no relationship to the 
principles set forth in article VII. 

6. No reply has been received from the Swedish 
Government. 


the Government of Brazil, upon the request of the 
Government of the United States, will place coffee 
on the market at the prices provided for in this 
arrangement up to a total of 3,000,000 bags. ‘The 
Government of Brazil may be called upon to supply 
up to 500,000 bags of such coffee a month. The 
grades of this coffee will range from Santos 2s to 
Santos 5s, inclusive, the percentage of each grade 
to approximate the proportion of such grades ex- 
ported to the United States during 1941 and the 
cup quality of the coffee to be soft or better. 

5. The Government of Brazil will, in general, 
refrain from taking any action likely to encourage 
withholding of coffee from the market. 

6. This arrangement will endure until March 
31, 1947, or so long as coffee is subject to price 
control in the United States, whichever is the 
shorter period. 

This understanding replaces an understanding 
of similar tenor signed June 26 and reflects the 
new increase in coffee ceilings announced by the 
Office of Price Administration on August 14. 
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Freedom of the Airways 


On August 31 a discussion of the freedom of 
the airways was broadcast over the NBC network. 
The participants in the broadcast were Edward 
P. Warner, President of the Interim Council of 
the Provisional International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, and Garrison Norton, Director of the 
Office of Transport and Communications Policy, 
Department of State. For complete text of the 
radio discussion, see Department of State press 
release 603 of August 30. 





ROSS—Continued from page 451. 

warning signs, special safety services, and safety 
committees, as well as education in matters of in- 
dustrial safety and health. 

The sessions of the Metal Trades Committee 
were held in a somewhat acrimonious atmosphere. 
This condition arose in large measure from the 
vagueness of the industrial area included in metal 
trades and the difficulties encountered in establish- 
ing a common ground, Despite the numerous dis- 
agreements, the reports of its subcommittees were 
unanimously adopted by the Metal Trades Con- 
ference, 

The essentially practical nature of the decisions 
taken by the initial sessions of the two world in- 
dustrial committees seems to indicate that they 
may look forward to a period of useful activity. 
At least such appeared to be the view of the Gov- 
erning Body of the ILO when, at its ninety-eighth 
session in Montreal in May 1946, it endorsed the 
past achievements of the committees and expressed 
its confidence in the importance of the industrial 
committee program by voting funds for the ex- 
tension of personnel and the convening of meet- 
ings during 1947. Not the least among the accom- 
plishments of the two committee meetings were the 
Visits to outstanding industrial plants to give the 
delegates a first-hand opportunity to observe mod- 
ern production organization and processes. These 
Visits proved so valuable that employers and work- 
ers members requested the Governing Body of the 
ILO to include such visits on the agenda of future 








meet ings. 
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Departmental Regulations 


133.1 Special Assistant to the Secretary for Research 
and Intelligence: (Effective 7-146) 


I Position. The Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Research and Intelligence shall rank with the Assistant 
Secretaries. 


II FUNCTIONS. 
for Research and Intelligence shall be responsible for : 


The Special Assistant to the Secretary 


A Advising and assisting the Secretary in the de- 
velopment and implementation of a coordinated program 
for the procurement and production of positive foreign 
intelligence needed by the Department of State: 

B Advising and assisting the Secretary in the de- 
velopment and implementation of a comprehensive and 
coordinated foreign intelligence program for the United 
States; 

C Directing the Office of Intelligence Coordination 
and Liaison (OCL) and the Office of Intelligence Collec- 
tion and Dissemination (OCD) ; 

D Serving as Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Intelligence (ACI) ; 

E Representing the Secretary of State and the De- 
partment on the Intelligence Advisory Board (to advise 
the Director of Central Intelligence of the National Intel- 
ligence Authority), the Joint Intelligence Committee of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and other high level interdepart- 
mental committees, and in all other relations with the 
Central Intelligence Group of the National Intelligence 
Authority and other interdepartmental intelligence agen- 
cies, including supervision of the Department's participa- 
tion in such groups. 


III ORGANIZATION. The Office of the Special Assistant 
to the Secretary for Research and Intelligence shall in- 
clude such advisers, assistants, and appurtenant staff as 
may be necessary, and as the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration may from time to time approve, as well as 
a Special Projects Staff (SPS) which shall serve the 
appropriate officials of the Department with information 
obtained from special sources and shall represent the 
Department on interdepartmental groups responsible for 
exploiting such sources. 


133.20 Office of Intelligence Coordination and Liaison 
(OCL):' (Effective 7-146) 


I Functions. Under the general direction of the Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary for Research and Intelli- 
gence, and pursuant to policies established by him, OCL is 


responsible for: 


A Assisting the Advisory Committee on Intelligence 


? Revisions and additions to regulation printed in BULLE- 
TIN of May 12, 1946, p. 827. 
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(ACI) as provided in Departmental Regulation 183.5, in 
the development and coordination of a Departmental pro- 
gram of intelligence research ; 


B Effecting Departmental adherence to research 
programs and priorities established by ACT. 

Cc Establishing and maintaining standards of intel- 
ligence research and analysis; 

D Organizing and supervising inter-regional re- 
search projects ; 

E Providing evaluated positive research intelligence 


in functional fields of study, and preparing or participat- 
ing in the preparation of reports, studies, and estimates 
for authorized recipients in the Department, the Central 
Intelligence Group (CIG), and other Government 
agencies; 

F Directing map intelligence, cartographic activities, 
and maintaining comprehensive map library facilities ; 

G Providing specified personnel and services for the 
National Intelligence Authority (NIA), the Joint Intelli- 
gence Studies Publishing Board (JISPB) and other joint 
intelligence agencies, and maintaining appropriate admin- 
istrative control over such personnel ; 

H Maintaining liaison with other agencies of the 
Government and with private institutions for the purpose 
of utilizing pertinent research facilities. 

I The authority of OCL with respect to functions in 
paragraphs I B, C, and D above shall be limited to OCL, 
the Office of Intelligence Collection and Dissemination 
(OCD), and the research Divisions of the geographie Of- 
fices. OCL shall in addition take the initiative in develop- 
ing, with the cooperation and consent of other Offices and 
Divisions engaged in research of any character, a joint 
program for the exchange of information, the acceptance 
of common standards, the sharing of facilities, the issu- 
ance of joint progress reports, and the coordination of 
research work throughout the Department. 


II ORGANIZATION. OCL shall consist of: 
A Office of the Director. 
B Intelligence Coordination Division (ICD). 
© Division of International and Functional Intelli- 


gence (IFT). 
D Division of Map Intelligence (MI). 


III FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF THE Director. The 
Office of the Director shall be responsible for planning, 
directing and coordinating the work of the component Di- 
visions of the Office, and for directing Department of State 
participation in NIA, JISPB, and other joint intelligence 
agencies, 


133.21 Intelligence Coordination Division (ICD): (Ef- 
fective 7-146) 


I Functions. Under the general direction of the Di- 
rector of the Office of Intelligence Coordination and Liaison 
(OCL) and in accordance with the over-all intelligence 
program established by the Advisory Committee on In- 
telligence (ACI) and the Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for Research and Intelligence, ICD is responsible for : 

A Proposing plans and policies for Departmental 
intelligence research for consideration by ACI and its 
Subcommittee on Programs and Priorities (SPP), and 
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developing procedures to implement the policies and pro. 
grams established and to coordinate them with the re 
search policies and programs of the National Intelligence 
Authority (NIA) and other agencies. 

B Planning, coordinating and controlling the im. 
plementation of research programs, administering priori. 
ties (and security classification) and organizing task 
groups for specific research projects, 


C Furnishing an Executive Secretary (Chief of 
ICD) and secretariat for ACI and SPP. 
D Formulating for approval of ACI standards of 


intelligence research for the Department and maintaining 
standards as approved by ACT. 

1D) Providing review of all intelligence reports, com 
piling and circulating a Departmental report on the cur. 
rent status of Departmental intelligence projects, and 
controlling dissemination of finished reports. 

¥ Participating in Departmental and interdepart- 
mental committees concerned with plans and programs for 
research. 

G In carrying out the above functions, ICD shall 
provide for the coordination of the activities of OCL, the 
Office of Intelligence Collection and Dissemination (OCD) 
and the research Divisions of the geographic Offices. In 
addition, ICD shall take the initiative in developing, with 
the cooperation and consent of other Offices and Divisions 
engaged in research of any character, a joint program for 
the exchange of information, the acceptance of common 
standards, the sharing of facilities, the issuance of joint 
progress reports, and the coordination of research work 


throughout the Department. 

II ORGANIZATION. ICD shall consist of: 
A Oftice of the Chief. 
B Program and _ Priorities Section. 
C Review Section. 


133.22 Division of International and Functional Intel- 
ligence (IFI): Effective 7-146) 
I Functions. Under the general direction of the Di- 
rector of the Office of Intelligence Coordination and Liaison 
(OCL) and in accordance with the over-all intelligence 
program established by the Advisory Committee on In- 
telligence (ACI) and the Special Assistants to the Secre- 
tary for Research and Intelligence, IFI is responsible 
for: 

A Planning and implementing a program of research 
and analysis on functional subjects which extend across 
regional lines or require personnel not available in other 
research organizations of the Department, to meet the 
Department’s requirements in these fields of study for 
determination of the foreign policy of the United States 
Government. 

B Integrating, for implementation of the Depart 
mental intelligence program, the resources for functional 
research which are available throughout the Department, 
in other Governmental agencies, and in private organi: 
zations. 

C Providing evaluated positive intelligence in fune 
tional fields of study, and preparing or participating in the 
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D Formulating for the approval of ACI standards of 
intelligence research and analysis and maintaining such 
standards as approved. 

E Collaborating with the Intelligence Coordination 
Division (ICD) in the formulation of a Departmental pro- 
gram of research. 

F Collaborating with the Office of Intelligence Collec- 
tion and Dissemination (OCD) in planning and imple- 
menting the Department’s program for the procurement of 
intelligence materials from all sources, currently evalu- 
ating, as a part of the research process, incoming mate- 
rials with a view to improving the relevance, accuracy, 
and timeliness of the reporting sources, 

G Consulting and advising on functional subjects 
with other elements of the Department or with other 
agencies as required by Departmental policy. 


II ORGANIZATION. IFI shall consist of: 


A Office of the Chief, including an Associate Chief 
and such consultants and appurtenant staff as may be 
deemed necessary. 


B Trade and Finance Section. 
C Transport and Communications Section. 
D Food and Agriculture Section, 
E Social and Cultural Affairs Section. 
F Population and Labor Section. 
G Natural Resources Section. 
H Economic Resources Section. 
I Technological Developments Section. 
III FUNCTIONS OF COMPONENT SeEcTIONS. Under the 


planning, direction, and administration of the Chief, IFT, 
the functions of the sections shall be to conduct and corre- 
late the international and inter-regional 
aspects of functional intelligence, as follows: 

A Trade and Finance trade, commercial 
policies, balance of payments, flow of investment, and other 
financial, monetary, and fiscal questions, and the position 
and policies of all countries in these matters. 

B Transport and Communications Section: telecom- 
Inunications and transport by land, water, and air, and 
the position and policies of all countries in these matters. 
C Food and Agriculture Section: agricultural re- 
sources, production, and distribution, and standards of 
living throughout the world. 

D Social and Cultural Affairs Section: education, 
public opinion, modes and methods of cultural expression, 
health, and social welfare, treatment of minorities and 
displaced persons, native policies in dependent areas, and 
other aspects of social and cultural developments. 

1D) Population and Labor Section: ethnic, demo- 
graphic, and occupational situations, governmental policies 
in employment, organization of labor, immigration, emi- 
gration, and wages. 

F Natural Resources Section: mineral and other 
natural resources and industries, consumption trends, proe- 
esses und development, and governmental policies and con- 
trol, 

G Economie Resources Section: industrial and eco- 
homic developments,. with ‘reference to trends in organiza- 


research on 


Section: 





nce 








tion and corporate structure, government controls and na- 
Honalization, exploitation of resources and application of 
research. 
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H Technological Section: foreign 
technological developments of a non-military nature to- 
gether with such military technological research as is 
significant, economically or politically, to the formulation 
of foreign policy. 


Developments 


133.23 Division of Map Intelligence (MI): (Effective 


7-146) 


I Funcrions. Under the general direction of the Di- 
rector of the Office of Intelligence Coordination and Liai- 
son (OCL) and in accordance with the over-all intelligence 
program established by the Advisory Committee on Intel- 
ligence (ACI) and the Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Research and Intelligence, MI is responsible for: 


A Serving the Department and other Government 
agencies with the procurement, evaluation, analysis, and 
interpretation of foreign map and other cartographic in- 
telligence. This includes: 


1 Carrying on continuous research and analysis 
leading to the preparation and publication of reports on 
interpretive map evaluation, coverage, and technical 
map intelligence on foreign areas. 

y- Planning and initiating foreign map procure- 
ment by instruction, purchase or negotiation with for- 
eign map agencies, and administering, professionally, 
such overseas outposts as may be established in the 
implementation of map procurement. 

a Participating in the development of coordinated 
inter-agency and intergovernmental mapping and map 
collection programs and procedures. 

+ Processing and evaluating incoming intelligence 
materials involving map problems with respect to rele- 
vance, accuracy, and timeliness. 

5 Planning adequate map intelligence facilities 
for use at international conferences. 

6 Assisting other Offices of the Department in the 
selection and study of published maps required in the 
consideration of specific problems. 


B Serving the Department and other Government 
agencies by developing and preparing new maps and other 


cartographic materials. This includes: 


1 Initiating basic mapping programs and develop- 
ing cartographic techniques and methods of map pres- 
entation for the Department and other Government 
agencies. 


2 Planning, compiling, and preparing layout spec- 
ifications for specialty maps. 
3 Constructing final drawings and preparing spec- 


ifications for map reproduction. 


Cc Serving the Department and other Government 
and non-Government agencies by maintaining a compre- 
hensive collection of maps, atlases, gazetteers, and other 
cartographic reference materials necessary to the con- 
sideration of international questions and other matters. 
This includes: 


1 Routine procurement of published maps and at- 
lases from domestic and foreign map agencies and pub- 
lishing houses. 
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2 Maintaining a comprehensive map collection and 
cataloging, indexing, filing, and lending these maps. 
3 Furnishing reference facilities and advice in the 
selection of published maps, atlases, gazetteers, and 
other cartographic reference materials for specific use. 
II ORGANIZATION. MI shall include the following: 


A Office of the Chief. 
B Map Intelligence Branch. 


Cc Cartography Branch. 
ID Map Library Branch. 
133.30 Office of Intelligence Collection and Dissemina- 


tion (OCD):’ (Effective 7-146) 

I Functions. OCD shall be responsible, under the 
general direction of the Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Research and Intelligence, for: 


A Acquiring and distributing intelligence source ma- 
terials. 
B Maintaining, cataloging, and indexing the central 


collection of intelligence materials and of the 


Department. 


reports 


II ORGANIZATION. OCD shall be composed of the fol- 
lowing organization units, with routing symbols as indi- 
cated: 


A Office of the Director (OCD). 


B Acquisition and Distribution Division (IAD). 
C Reference Division (REF). 
D Biographice Information Division (BI). 

III FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF THE Director. The 


Office of the Director of OCD shall be responsible for coor- 
dinating and directing the activities of the component 
Divisions of the Office. 

133.31 Acquisition and Distribution Division (IAD): 
(Effective 7-1-46) IAD of the Office of Intelligence Col- 
lection and Dissemination (OCD) shall be responsible, 
under the general direction of the Director of OCD, for: 


I Procuring intelligence materials to meet existing and 
anticipated needs of the Department. This will include 
the issuance of requests and directives to reporting officers 
in the field. 

II Distributing incoming intelligence materials within 
the Office of Intelligence Coordination and Liaison (OCL), 
OCD, and the research Divisions of the geographic Offices, 
and, as to materials not handled by the Division of Com- 
munications and Records (DC) or the Division of Foreign 
Reporting Services (FR), to the Offices of the Depart- 
ment and to other authorized Government agencies, 

III Cooperating with the Division of Map Intelligence 
(MI) and with the Library of the Department to insure 
the efficient and integrated procurement of Maps and 
publications without duplication of effort. 

IV Coordinating in detail the intelligence-acquisition 
program of the Department with those of other Govern- 
ment agencies. 


* Revision of regulations printed in BULLETIN of May 12, 
1946, p. 827. 
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V Procuring for and distributing to various Govyerp 
ment foreign publications received  throngif 
American Foreign Service officers. 


agencies 


133.32 Reference Division (REF): (Effective 7-1-46) 
REF of the Office of Intelligence Collection and Dissemina 
tion (OCD), shall be under the general direction of the 
Director of OCD, for: 


I Maintaining, cataloging, indexing, and Classifying] 
by subject the central collection of intelligence materials 
and reports of the Department. 

II Servicing requests for intelligence materials. This 
will include borrowing or arranging to borrow materials 
from other Government agencies and from non-Goverp: 
ment organizations. 

III Informing users of the receipt of new intelligence: 
and informing the Acquisition and Distribution Division 
(IAD) of the needs for new intelligence materials. 


IV Preparing annotated bibliographies on current and 
long-range research and intelligence subjects. 
V Cooperating with the Library of the Department, 


the Biographic Information Division (BI), and the Di- 
vision of Map Intelligence (MI) to insure that general, 
biographic, and map reference activities are carried on 
without duplication of effort and as parts of an integrated 
program as determined by the Director of OCD. 


133.33 Biographic Information Division (BI): (Effec- 
tive 7-1-46) BI of the Office of Intelligence Collection and 
Dissemination (OCD), shall be under the 
general direction of the Director of OCD, for: 


responsible, 


I Systematically organizing and evaluating factual 
information and opinions concerning persons “in foreign 
countries, who are of intrinsic importance or whose activ: 
views may be considered significant for the 
United States in connection with the determination and 
implementation of foreign policy. 
II Preparing, in cooperation with other interested 
Divisions of the Department, reports covering the back- 
ground, career, role, influence, connections, and policies 


ities or 


of such persons. 
Ill articipating with other Divisions of the Depart: 
ment in the development of programs for the collection 
and distribution of biographic intelligence. 


Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs 
(Effective T-1-46) 


141.10 
(NEA): 


I DIvISION OF RESEARCH FOR NEAR EAST AND AFRICA 
(DRN). 


A Functions. Under the general direction of the Di- 
rector of NEA, and in accordance with the over-all intelli- 
gence program established by the Advisory Committee on 
Intelligence (ACT) and the Special Assistant to the Secre 
tary for Research and Intelligence, DRN is responsible for: 


1 Planning and implementing a program of re 
search and analysis, pursuant to standards set by ACI 
and maintained by the Office of Intelligence Coordination 
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partment’s requirements for the formulation of the 
foreign policy of the United States Government toward 
those countries ; 

3 Collaborating with ACI and OCL in the formu- 
lation of a Departmental program for basic research ; 

4 Collaborating with the Office of Intelligence Col- 
lection and Dissemination (OCD) in planning and im- 
plementing the Department’s program for the procure- 
ment of intelligence materials from all sources, and 
evaluating, as an integral part of the research process, 
incoming materials with a view to improving the rele- 
vance, accuracy and timeliness of the reporting services ; 





5 Preparing intelligence reports, studies and esti- 
mates for, and supplying spot information to, the geo- 
graphic Divisions of and other authorized recipients in 
the Department, the Central Intelligence Group (CIG), 
and other Government agencies; 

6 Cooperating with the Special Assistant for Re- 
search and Intelligence in providing assistance to De- 
partmental and interdepartmental intelligence and 
research groups, including CIG, 


B Area of Responsibility. The area of responsibility 
of DRN shall be as follows: all of Africa, except Algeria 
and the Union of South Africa; all the Near and Middle 
Eastern countries, including Greece, India, and Burma; 
and secondary interests, in collaboration with the ap- 
propriate research Divisions, in countries which are closely 
related to the areas of primary responsibility. 


Cc Organization. DRN shall consist of the following : 
1 Office of the Chief, including such staff aides as 
nay be necessary. 
v4 African Branch. 
3 Near Eastern Branch. 
4 Middle Eastern Branch. 
141.20 Office of Far Eastern Affairs (FE): (Effective 
7-1-46) 


I DIVISION OF RESEARCH FOR Far EAst (DRF). 


A Functions. Under the general direction of the 
Director of FE, and in accordance with the over-all intelli- 
gence program established by the Advisory Committee on 
Intelligence (ACI) and the Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for Research and Intelligence, DRF is responsble for : 


1 Planning and program of re- 
Search and analysis, pursuant to standards set by ACI 
and maintained by the Office of Intelligence Coordina- 
tion and Liaison (OCL) ; 

2 Providing evaluated positive intelligence on the 
countries of the Far East to meet the Department’s 
requirements for the formulation of the foreign policy 
of the United States Government toward those countries ; 

3 Collaborating with ACI and OCL in the formula- 
tion of a Departmental program for basic research ; 

{ Collaborating with the Office of Intelligence 
Collection and Dissemination (OCD) in planning and 


implementing a 








implementing the Department’s program for the pro- 
curement of intelligence materials from all sources, and 
evaluating, as an integral part of the research process, 
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incoming materials with a view to improving the rele- 
vance, accuracy and timeliness of the reporting services ; 

5 Preparing intelligence reports, studies and esti- 
mates for, and supplying spot information to, the geo- 
graphic Divisions of FE, and other authorized recipients 
in the Department, the Central Intelligence Group 
(CIG), and other Government agencies ; 

6 Cooperating with the Special for 
Research and Intelligence in providing assistance to 
Departmental and interdepartmental intelligence and 
research groups, including CIG. 


Assistant 


B Area of Responsibicity. 
of DRF shall be as follows: China, Korea, Japan, Philip- 
pine Islands, Siam, French Indo-China, Malayan Union 
and Singapore, Netherlands East Indies, and other islands 
and territories in this area; and secondary interests, in 
collaboration with the appropriate research Divisions, in 
countries which are closely related to the area of primary 
responsibility. 


The area of responsibility 


Cc Organization. DRF shall consist of the following: 
1 Office of the Chief, including such staff aides as 


may be necessary. 


2 China Branch. 
3 Japan Branch. 
4 Southern Areas Branch. 
141.30 Office of European Affairs (EUR): (Effective 
7-1-46) 
I DIvISION OF RESEARCH FOR Evrorpe (DRE). 
A Functions. Under the general direction of the Di- 


rector of EUR and in accordance with the over-all intel- 
ligence program established by the Advisory Committee 
on Intelligence (ACI) and the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Research and Intelligence, DRE is respon- 
sible for: 


1 Planning and implementing a program of re- 
search and analysis, pursuant to standards established 
by ACI and maintained by the Office of Intelligence 
Coordination and Liaison (OCL) ; 

yi. Providing evaluated positive intelligence on the 
European countries to meet the Department's require- 
ments for the formulation of the foreign policy of the 
United States Government toward those countries ; 

3 Collaborating with ACI and OCL in the for- 
mulation of a Departmental program for basic research ; 

4 Collaborating with the Office of Intelligence Col- 
lection and Dissemination (OCD) in planning and im- 
plementing the Department's program for the procure- 
ment of intelligence materials from all sources, and eval- 
uating, as an integral part of the research process, in 
coming materials with a view to improving the rele 
vance, accuracy and timeliness of the reporting services ; 

5 Preparing intelligence reports, studies and esti- 
mates for, and supplying spot information to the geo- 
graphic Divisions of EUR, and other authorized recipi- 
ents in the Department, the Central Intelligence Group 
(CIG) and other Government agencies ; 

6 Cooperating with the Special Assistant for Re- 
search and Intelligence in providing assistance to De- 
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partmental and interdepartmental intelligence and re- 

search groups, including CIG. 

B Area of Responsibility. The area of responsibility 
of DRE shall be as follows: all of continental Europe ex- 
cept European Turkey and Greece; the Soviet Union; 
Great Britain, Ireland, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
and the Union of South Africa; Algeria; European de- 
pendencies in South America and the Caribbean ; and sec- 
ondary interests, in collaboration with the appropriate 
research Divisions, in countries which are closely related 
to the areas of primary responsibility. 

C Organization. DRE shall consist of the following: 

1 Office of the Chief, including such staff aides as 
may be necessary. 


2 Central European Branch. 
3 Northern and Western European Branch. 
4 Southern European Branch. 
5 British Commonwealth Branch. 
6 Eastern European Branch. 
142.10 Office of American Republic Affairs (ARA): 


(Effective 5-146) 


I DIVISION OF SPECIAL INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS (1A). 
(Effective 5-1-46) The Inter-American System embraces 
the multilateral relationship among the twenty-one re- 
publics of the western hemisphere. The International Con- 
ferences of American States are the major organ through 
which the governments of the American states establish 
policies governing their cooperation and multilateral rela- 
tionship. The Pan American Union is the central perma- 
nent agency representing the American republics, consist- 
ing of a Governing Board on which all countries are repre- 
sented, and a secretariat which carries out the directions 
of the conferences, There are in addition technical and 
specialized agencies, among which may be listed the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences, The Inter-American Radio Of- 
fice, etc. The cooperation of the American republics, which 
has been intensified since the adoption of the Good 
Neighbor Policy in 1983, concerns not only the economic, 
cultural and social welfare of the peoples of the Americas, 
but also the security of the western hemisphere. Meetings 
of Foreign Ministers, initiated in 1989, deal with mutual 
problems of common concern to the twenty-one republics. 
At the present time the United States is particularly con- 
cerned with the development of the inter-American system 
as a regional arrangement within the framework of the 
United Nations Charter. 

A Functions. 

1 The Division of Special Inter-American Affairs, 
Office of the American Republic Affairs, has responsi- 
bility for the following functions: 


a Initiation and coordination of policy and 


action regarding the Inter-American System, its agen- 
cies, organs, and conferences. 

b Liaison and consultation on behalf of ARA 
with the Office of Special Political Affairs (SPA) in 
matters of policy and action concerning the organiza- 
tion and functions of the Inter-American System and 
its relations with the United Nations; and, concerning 
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relationships with other American republics arising 
from their membership and participation in the 
United Nations. 

c Initiation and coordination of general policy 
and action regarding relations with the other 
American republics in the field of military and naya| 
affairs. The Division shall be responsible for the 
provision, by the Office, of the Department’s secretariat 
for the State-War-Navy Coordinating Subcommittee 
for Latin America. 

d Formulation and recommendation of policy 
and action to be adopted by ARA on special problems 
having a general, inter-American application, as dis. 
tinguished from those falling within the scope of the 
respective geographic divisions. 

e In general, the maintenance of liaison with 
other Offices of the Department of State and with 
other departments and agencies with reference to 
policy aspects of Inter-American affairs that are out- 
side the scope of the geographic divisions. 


2 In carrying out the responsibilities, the Chief of 
the Division shall act for the Director in assigned 
capacities, 


II DIVISION OF RESEARCH FOR AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


(DRA). (Effective 7-146) 


A Functions, Under the general direction of the 
Director of ARA and in accordance with the over-all intelli- 
gence program established by the Advisory Committee on 
Intelligence (ACI) and the Special Assistant to the See- 
retary for Research and Intelligence, DRA, is responsible 
for: 

1 Planning and implementing a program of re- 
search and analysis, pursuant to standards established 
by ACI and maintained by the Office of Intelligence 
Coordination and Liaison (OCL) ; 

2 Providing evaluated positive intelligence on the 
Latin American countries (20) to meet the Depatt- 
ment’s requirements for the formulation of the foreign 
policy of the United States toward those countries; 

3 Collaborating with ACI and OCL in the formula- 
tion of a Departmental program for basic research ; 

4 Collaborating with the Office of Intelligence Col- 
lection and Dissemination (OCD) in planning and inm- 
plementing the Department’s program for the procure- 
ment of intelligence materials from all sources, and 
evaluating, as an integral part of the research process, 
incoming materials with a view to improving the rele- 
vance, accuracy and timeliness of the reporting services; 

5 Preparing intelligence reports, studies and esti- 
mates for, and supplying spot information to the geo- 
graphie Divisions of ARA, and other authorized recipi- 
ents in the Department, the Central Intelligence Group 
(CIG) and other Government agencies ; 

6 Cooperating with the Special Assistant for Re 
search and Intelligence in providing assistance to De 
partmental and Interdepartmental intelligence and re 
search groups, including CIG, 
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B Area Of Responsibility. The area of responsibility 
of DRA shall be as follows: Mexico and Central and 
South America, and the island republics of the Caribbean 
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Sea; and secondary interests, in collaboration with the 
appropriate research Divisions, in countries which are 
dosely related to the areas of primary responsibility. 


"§ Organization. DRA shall consist of the following: 
1 Office of the Chief including such staff aides as 
may be necessary. 
2 Mexico and Caribbean Section. 
3 North and West Coast Section. 
River Plate and Brazil Section. 
5 Functional Analysis Section. 
6 Reference Section, 
182.4 Department of State Participation in Interde- 
partmental Intelligence Activities: (Effective 7-146) 


I CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE Group (CIG), NATIONAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE AUTHORITY (NIA). Personnel of the Depart- 
ment of State assigned to CIG, shall remain under the 
administrative control of the Director, Office of Intelligence 
Coordination and Liaison (OCL), and shall be operation- 
ally responsible to the Director of Central Intelligence in 
accordance with the letter from the President to the Secre- 
tary of State, Secretary of War, and Secretary of the Navy 
dated January 22, 1946, which established NIA and CIG, 
and directed that: 


A “Within the limits of available appropriations, you 
shall each from time to time assign persons and facilities 
from your respective Departments, which persons shall 
collectively form a Central Intelligence Group and shall, 
under the direction of a Director of Central Intelligence, 
assist the National Intelligence Authority. 

B “Subject to the existing law, and to the direction 
and control of the National Intelligence Authority, the 
Director of Central Intelligence shall: 

1 “Accomplish the correlation and evaluation of 
intelligence relating to the national security, and the 
appropriate dissemination within the Government of 
the resulting strategic and national policy intelligence. 
In so doing, full use shall be made of the staff and 
facilities of the intelligence agencies of your Depart- 
ments, 

2 “Plan for the coordination of such of the activi- 
ties of the intelligence agencies of your Departments as 
relate to the national security and recommend to the 
National Intelligence Authority the establishment of 
such over-all policies and objectives as will assure the 
most effective accomplishment of the national intelli- 
gence mission. 

3 “Perform, for the benefit of said intelligence 
agencies, such services of common concern as the Na- 
tional Intelligence Authority determines can bé more 
efficiently accomplished centrally. 

4 “Perform such other functions and duties related 
to intelligence affecting the national security as the 
President and the National Intelligence Authority may 
from time to time direct.” 


II JoInt INTELLIGENCE Strupies PUBLISHING BoarpD 
(JISPB). Personnel of the Department of State assigned 


to JISPB shall remain under the administrative control 





lity 
snd 





of the Diretor, OCL, and shall be operationally responsi- 
ble to the Board for the participation in coordinating and 
editing contributions from all participating Government 
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agencies to the Joint Army-Navy Intelligence Studies 
(JANIS) including contributive maps, charts and dia- 
grams, and in completing the final studies. 


183.5 Advisory Committee on Intelligence (ACI):’* 
(Effective 7-146) 


I Functions. ACI shall serve as a consultative body 
to the Special Assistant to the Secretary for Research and 
Intelligence with respect to the: 


A Establishment and coordination of Departmental 
intelligence objectives and policies. 

B Implementation of Departmental policy with re- 
spect to the National Intelligence Authority (NIA). 

Cc Participation by the Department in any central- 
ized operations or projects which the Director of the Na- 
tional Intelligence Authority may propose. 


II MEMBERSHIP. ACI is composed of the Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Research and Intelligence, as 
Chairman; the Assistant Secretary for European, Far 
Eastern, Near Eastern, and African Affairs; the Assistant 
Secretary for American Republic Affairs; and the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Administration. 

IIl MEETINGS. The Committee will determine the time 
and place of its meetings and its procedures. 

IV SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS AND PrioRITIES (SPP). 
The principal working subcommittee of ACI shall be SPP. 


A SPP shall formulate the over-all Departmental in- 
telligence program and shall facilitate the detailed and 
current implementation of the programs and objectives ap- 
proved by ACI by considering problems of organization and 
operation, establishing basic priorities for research and 
intelligence projects carried on within the Office of In- 
telligenece Coordination and Liaison (OCL), the Office of 
Intelligence Collection and Dissemination (OCD), or any 
of the research Divisions in the geographic Offices, and 
deciding disputed issues relating to projects and priorities. 

B SPP shall refer policy questions of primary im- 
portance to ACI. 

CO SPP shall be composed of permanent members 
representing the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, the Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Research and Intelligence, 
OCL, the Office of European Affairs (EUR), the Office of 
Near Eastern and African Affairs (NEA), the Office of 
Far Eastern Affairs (FE), the Office of American Re- 
public Affairs (ARA), and the Office of Special Political 
Affairs (SPA), designated by the Assistant Secretary or 
Office Director concerned. The Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Research and Intelligence shall designate 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman from among the perma- 
nent members. 


¥ ADDITIONAL SUBCOMMITTEES. ACI shall establish 
any additional subcommittees which it finds necessary and 
may direct the manner in which they shall function. 

VI SECRETARIAT. The Intelligence Coordination Divi- 
sion (ICD) shall provide the secretariat for ACI and its 
subcommittees. 


‘Revisions of and additions to regulations printed in 
BULLETIN of May 12, 1946, p. 826. 
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Training Announcements 


ORIENTATION CONFERENCES, SEPTEMBER 16-20, 1946 


Foreign Service Orientation Conferences, 9 a. m. Departmental Orientation Conferences, 10 a. m. 
SEPTEMBER 16 SEPTEMBER 16 
Political Objectives of American Foreign Work and Problems of the Office of Public 
Policy Affairs ; 
Harley Notter, Adviser, Office of Special Po- Francis H. Russell, Acting Director, Office _ 
litical Affairs (SPA) of Public Affairs (OPT) 
SEPTEMBER 17 SEPTEMBER 17 
Economic Objectives of American Foreign Work and Problems of the Office of Interna- 
Policy tional Information and Cultural Affairs 
Fisher Howe, Special Assistant to the As- William T. Stone, Director, Office of Inter- 
sistant Secretary of State for Economic national Information and Cultural Af- | 
Affairs (A-C) fairs (OIC) | 
SEPTEMBER 18 SEPTEMBER 18 
Introduction to India and the Far Hast Cultural Objectives of American Foreign Policy 
( John B. Appleton, Assistant Chief, Division Kenneth Holland, Assistant Director, Office 
of Research for Far East (DRF) of International Information and Cul- 


tural Affairs (OIC) 


SEPTEMBER 19 SEPTEMBER 19 
Background of World Politics Political Problems of the Office of Special 
William Maddox, Chief, Division of Training Political Affairs 
Services (FSS) Alger Hiss, Director, Office of Special Politi- 


eal Affairs (SPA) 


SEPTEMBER 20 SEPTEMBER 20 
Introduction to the British Commonwealth of Research and Intelligence 
Nations and the British Empire W. Park Armstrong, Consultant to Special 
Joseph Sweeney, Acting Chief, British Com Assistant for Research and Intelligence 
monwealth Branch (DRE) (SA-L) 


These conferences are open to all personnel of the Department and the Foreign Service, room 474, main 
State Department building. 

Personnel of other departments in Washington may attend by calling the registrar in advance on ex- 
tension 3179. 

Further information concerning orientation conferences may be secured from LeRoy H. Mayes, Special 
Assistant for Orientation Conferences, extension 3056. 
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